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N a letter to the New York Tribune 

Mr. George R. Bishop gives out 
extracts from three letters written to 
him by Senator Lodge, the first of 
which is dated February 23, 1920, 
and the last July 1, 1920. As Mr. 
Bishop states that the extracts are 
published with the Senator’s permis- 
sion, they have an important bearing 
on the campaign situation. On Feb- 
ruary 23, Mr. Lodge said: 

The treaty can be ratified whenever the 
minority are willing to accept the reservations 
which a majority of the Senate feel are abso- 
lutely necessary to safeguard the United States, 
and you know, of course, that it was on my 


motion that the treaty was again brought up 
for consideration. 


On June 25 he said: 


He [Mr. Harding] and I were in full agree- 
ment as to the position | took and as to the 
reservations, and no one could have given me 
a more cordial support in what I was trying 
to do. Of course, under these conditions, we 
have discussed the treaty and the reservations 
and every aspect of the case again and again, 
and shall undoubtedly continue to do so before 
election. 


On July 1, he states that the passage 
quoted from the letter of February 


23 “represented my position then 
and represents my position now. I 
have never changed it ;” and adds: 


The proof that I was ready to ratify the 
treaty is that I voted twice to ratify it with 
reservations. . Of course, the resolution 
about the league in our platform does not re- 
pudiate what we have done before. It sustains 
the Senate in its attitude. It makes no promises 
for the future. 


Whatever else this may do or fail to 
do, it plainly shows that Mr. Lodge 
does not regard the party as pledged 
to the rejection of the League Cove- 
nant with the Lodge reservations at- 
tached. Mr. Coolidge’s speech of ac- 
ceptance, though much less distinct, 
was to the same general effect. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Hard- 
ing will not delay much longer in 
making his own position clear on this 
simple and vital point. 


R«® ADERS of The Weekly Review expected 
a rare treat when it got round to dealing 
with Senator Harding’s speech of acceptance. 
They had noted its clear and firm words in 
advance. “He is lost,” wrote The Weekly Re- 
view before Harding spoke, unless he “plainly 
declares” that “if elected President he will sub- 
mit the Versailles Treaty to the Senate with 
a recommendation that it be ratified with the 
Lodge reservations.” After that readers 
naturally looked to see The Weekly Review 
make the fur fly—New York Times. 


But The Weekly Review has never 
said what it is here represented as 
saying. What we did say (in The 
Weekly Review, July 21) was sume- 
thing very different: 


While Mr. Harding may not feel that he has 
the power to speak authoritatively for the party, 
he certainly has the power to speak authorita- 
tively for himself. And we solemnly believe 
that unless he does so he is lost; tor he will 
alienate thousands of voters every day from 
now to November 2, just as Mr. Hughes did 
by pursuing a similar ill-advised policy in re- 
gard to the war issue in the campaign of 1916. 

One way is clearly open by which Mr. Hard- 
ing can beat back the Democratic attack as 
regards the past, ta'se away almoct all the 
force of it as regards the future, and yet 
involve himself in no complications within his 
own party . . . Let him plainly declare that 
if elected President he will submit the Ver- 
sailles treaty to the Senate with a recommenda- 
tion that it be ratified with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, and the whole incubus of the treaty 
muddle is lifted from his shoulders . 


Possibly Mr. Harding has in mind some 

other way of meeting the question. Possibly 
there is some better way of meeting it. The 
one thing certain is that to meet it in some 
intelligible and respectable way is an impera- 
tive requirement of the situation. 
We are not satisfied with what Mr. 
Harding has said; we may or may not 
be better satisfied later on. But we 
do not feel called upon to “make the 
fur fly” because Mr. Harding has not 
adopted what we recommended as in 
our judgment the best course for him 
to pursue. 


HE change of Government in Hun- 
gary is no evidence of the suc- 
cess of the international boycott. For 
Count Paul Teleki, the new Minister- 
President, instead of meekly submit- 
ting to the conditions of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, assumed office 
with the flourishing declaration that 
Hungary regarded herself as the bul- 
wark of the West against Bolshevism. 
That is the speech of weakness em- 
boldened by the failure of its enemy 
to make good his threats. The rhet- 
oric was concluded with a noble ges- 
ture, the offer of help against the Red 
armies of Soviet Russia. The French 
military mission at Budapest appears 
to see something more in it than a 
mere bravura to chagrin the disap- 
pointed boycott leaders. The accept- 
ance of Hungary’s support, which 
can not possibly amount to much, 
would be a serious mistake, fraught 
with fresh dangers for both the coun- 
try itself and its neighbors. If the 
contemplated counter-offensive of the 
border States should prove of no avail 
against the red onset, Hungary might 
again fall a victim to a Bolshevist 
revolution; if, on the other hand, she 
had a share in the successful repres- 
sion of the Russians, which, if possi- 
ble at all, will be possible without her 
help, she would have to be rewarded 
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for her services in the form of a re- 
vision of the territorial settlement 
embodied in the treaty of Neuilly, a 
revision which would entail fresh 
quarrels with Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, two other applicants for En- 
tente gratitude as bulwarks of the 
West against Bolshevism. 


| gl by day the truth concerning 
‘conditions in Soviet Russia and 
the nature of what purports to be the 
government there is being made more 
plain to the general public. The in- 
formation conveyed by The Weekly 
Review is completely corroborated. It 
has not been an easy task to secure 
and evaluate this information, be- 
cause the Bolshevik authorities have 
placed every possible obstacle in the 
way of honest inquiry. For months 
Mr. John A. Gade, American Com- 
missioner of the Baltic States, was 
unremitting in his efforts to secure 
admission to Soviet Russia of honest 
and competent journalists, but was 
unsuccessful. Only those known to be 
easily susceptible to the deceptions in 
which the Bolsheviki are adepts 
were allowed to cross the border. If, 
therefore, we are to-day receiving 
convincing testimony as to the nature 
of the despotism at Moscow from 
such people as Bertrand Russell, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, and others, it must 
be borne in mind that this testimony 
comes from investigators previously 
sympathetic to the Soviet régime. 

Bertrand Russell went to Russia 
with the British Labor Delegation an 
enthusiastic Bolshevist; he returned 
thoroughly disillusioned, and defi- 
nitely and strongly opposed to Lenin- 
ist Communism in practice. The re- 
port of Mrs. Snowden is even more 
important than that of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, because, while an ardent Social- 
ist, she is gifted with a degree of 
common sense and realism which he 
does not possess. Her interview in 
the London Evening Standard of 
July 1 deserves careful attention: 

I was always accompanied by representatives 
of the Government. I met people who hesitated 
to speak to me because they were afraid of 
being arrested afterwards. 

I should hesitate to say whether the Govern- 
ment or the Extraordinary Commission rules 
Russia. I am inclined to believe that even the 
rulers go in fear of what may happen to them 


at its hands. 


At a Moscow demonstration . . . the 





other British speakers—possibly carried away 
by their feelings—gave a false impression of 
the Labor movement in Great Britain. They 
seemed to leave the impression that the move- 
ment was in favor of violent revolution, and 
would be prepared to join hands with Russia 
in a very short time. I was horrified that such 
an impression should be created . . . Ac- 
cordingly, I made a point of stating that in 
Great Britain we were not wildly revolutionary, 
but believed in gradual change, and gave facts 
in support of my statement, such as the big 
vote of the Trade Union Congress against di- 
rect action. é 

When my speech was translated I was 
amazed at the support it received from the 
audience. On the platform, however, which 
was full of my hosts, a different effect was pro- 
duced. They showed their displeasure by re- 
fusing to have it printed, although the Men- 
sheviks—the more moderate party—wanted 
it . . . The Mensheviks, however, had a 
mass meeting at which I was asked to write 
out my speech. At great risk they had thou- 
sands of copies cyclostyled and circulated. 

The Bolshevist authorities did their best to 
present everything to us in a most attractive 
guise. I think they acted very foolishly, for 
they could not hide the worst and their ef- 
forts at concealment made a very bad impres- 
sion, 

My outstanding impression of Lenin is that 
he is a prince of fanatics and a slave of dogma. 
What struck me also was that he seemed to 
be a far less able man than I—and probably 
many others—had believed. He is so badly in- 
formed about England that his views appear 
grotesque. 

At present a handful of men rule Russia 
under the camouflaged title of “Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government.” There is no real free- 
dom, and everybody suspects everybody else. 
In a word, liberty is suppressed. 

I am a Socialist, a democrat and a Christian. 
I oppose Bolshevism, because it is not Social- 
ism, it is not democratic, it is not Christianity. 


There is nothing in these reports 
that has not been known to unbiased 
and competent students of Russian 
affairs for a long time; but dilettante 
defenders of the Lenin régime must 
find them sad reading. 


ENERAL DYER, of Amritsar 

notoriety, resorted to the worst 
possible method of saving British 
India for the Empire. Curfew laws, 
and floggings for violating them, 
forced salaams of Indian passers-by 
to Europeans, crawlings on the belly 
of Indian citizens where General 
Dyer happened to pass, massacre of 
a defenseless crowd in the market 
place, were his means of maintain- 
ing the Empire’s prestige among the 
natives. But more distressing even 
than his use of such barbarous ex- 
pediences is the approval which they 
found among not only the Anglo-In- 
dians, but among true Britons at 
home. Mr. Montagu, in a dramatic 
speech, firmly disavowed this policy 
of “terrorism and frightfulness,” de- 
claring partnership, not dominion, to 
be the final political object of British 





rule in India. 


The majority of the 
House was with him, but the ad- 
vocates of Dyerism were sufficiently 
strong to muster 129 supporters when 
a reduction of the Secretary for In- 
dia’s salary was put to the vote. Sir 
Edward Carson was prominent as a 
Dyerist. By vindicating the Prus- 
sian régime of the officially disavowed 
soldier he remained true to his past. 
The Ulster leader, inveterate enemy 
of Germany though he may be, has 
always shown himself a staunch be- 
liever in the German doctrine of force 
and the efficiency of the rattling 
sabre. 


HE action of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission in granting to 
the railways advances in rates sufli- 
cient to yield an additional gross in- 
come of about $1,500,000,000 marks 
the culmination of a movement be- 
gun more than ten years ago, when it 
was found that, because of rising 
prices, operating expenses were in- 
creasing to such an extent that the 
carriers found it more and more dif- 
ficult to meet the interest on the 
funded debt and at the same time to 
provide for necessary extensions and 
rew equipment, not to mention divi- 
dends for the stockholders. The rail- 
Ways were in a peculiarly difficult 
situation, as their rates were regu- 
lated by public authority and they 
could not adjust their income to their 
expenditure as other business cor- 
porations do. Thus, even before the 
war, railway building was not keep- 
ing pace with the industrial growth 
of the country and there was an in- 
creasing and menacing shortage in 
rolling stock, especially at crop-mov- 
ing time. All of these evils were ag- 
gravated by the outbreak of the world 
war, so that the railways had great 
difficulty in borrowing money for new 
equipment, there was growing unrest 
among the railway workers, and the 
prosperity of the country was seri- 
ously threatened. It was an object 
lesson in economics that converted 
even the Western farmer to the belief 
that railway rates must be sufficient 
to cover all costs, including reason- 
able dividends to stockholders, other- 
wise railway accommodation could 
not and would not be supplied. The 
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Esch-Cummins Act took the bull by 
the horns and required the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix 
rates so as to yield 514 per cent. on the 
railway property used in transporta- 
tion, plus half of one per cent. for ad- 


ditional equipment. This the Com- 
mission has done to the best of its 
judgment, and it may be presumed 
that the additional income will be 
sufficient for the purposes. There 
are still a few persons who think that 
the Government could have avoided 
all this by keeping the roads—sup- 
posing, evidently, that in some myster- 
ious way it could have persuaded the 
workers to be content with low wages, 
or the taxpayers to pay all the defi- 
cits, or that it could have evolved an 
efficiency in management which it has 
never yet displayed. 


OW that we know for certain that 

the railways are to receive some- 
thing like $1,500,000,000 from addi- 
tional rates we are beginning to 
wonder who is to pay all this and 
whether the people who pay it will be 
able to shift part or the whole of the 
burden to the shoulders of someone 
else. Certainly, the railways will not 
bear any of it, for the rates are fixed, 
and the greater the traffic the greater 
will be their gross revenue. Counting 
them out, it is obvious that the money 
will be paid by the shippers and by 
those who travel, though whether 
they can recover part of the expense 
from those who stay at home may be 
open to question. Those who travel 
for pleasure must surely pay and 
bear the additional passenger rates, 
unless they have some kind friend or 
relation to pay their way. Those who 
travel for business will charge the 
extra fare to expense account and 
pass it on to their customers—if they 
can. Their case is quite similar to 
that of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant who pays additional freight 
rates, so the two may be considered 
together. There are those who say— 
among them some railway officials— 
that freight rates are so small a part 
of costs -per article carried that it 
makes no difference at all to the con- 
Sumer, and that it is absorbed or 
evaporated in some mysterious way 
and borne by nobody. This is what 


logicians used to call the fallacy of 
“composition and division,” which 
becomes apparent the moment the in- 
numerable, infinitesimal and impond- 
erable items are combined into a most 
weighty and stubborn aggregate. No, 
freight rates are large in the aggre- 
gate, and must be paid by the pro- 
ducer or the consumer, or be shared 
by both according to their relative 
bargaining power. Without going 
into the refinements and hair-split- 
tings in which economists indulge, it 
may be taken for granted that the ad- 
ditional burden will be shifted in both 
directions—forward to the consumer 
and backward to the producer—ac- 
cording to the relative bargaining 
strength of both parties, and that the 
whole burden will be more or less dif- 
fused among our population of 
some 110,000,000 souls who will pay 
on the average about $13 apiece, some 
more, some less. But the improved 
railway service will yield benefits 
which, it may be hoped, will more 
than offset the direct burden imposed 
by the increase of rates. 


yous is a fascination about easy 
money. A rich relative dies whom 
it is impossible to mourn because his 
existence was unsuspected until a 
curt epistle from his attorney notifies 
one of the receipt of a fortune, oil 
seeps upward in another’s mortgaged 
backyard, still another throws off a 
silly story which a magazine allows 
harmlessly to trickle between tower- 
ing banks of advertisement. Of the 
three the last is the easiest of easy 
money, for then come the movie 
rights, and presently rivals for the 
leadership in this extravagantly open- 
handed industry are offering fortunes 
for lucky writers’ screeds. The mod- 
ern Aladdin’s genie dwells in an ink- 
bottle. 

No one, of course, begrudges to 
real excellence a great reward. It 
is the tribute each man pays to the 
man within him that he would like to 
be. Some actors and actresses of the 
screen might be held to be hand- 
somely paid if they received a half 
or a quarter of the king’s ransom 
which is supposed to be their daily 
stipend. And it is not to the discredit 
of humanity that it is quick to recog- 








nize and to reward excellence in what- 
ever field it appears, even though it 
insists that it find the exhibition of 
such excellence entertaining. Part of 
the charm which its entertainers 
exert over it lies in the very magni- 
tude of their well advertised incomes, 
in the splendor with which they move 
about a world whose freedom its citi- 
zens have bestowed upon them. For 
a pretty large sized part of his dollar 
the plainest of citizens can command 
all this beauty and vivacity against a 
background of spectacle which his 
humble tribute has helped to create 
and which is in a sense his own. 


ig is in part for this reason that he 

delights to think that everybody 
who has the slightest share in creat- 
ing the spectacle that delights him is 
also an authentic inhabitant of this 
country of the magic lamp. A young 
girl receives her hundred thousand 
a year for doing something or other 
in connection with the movies. What 
she does must be good if she is so 
well paid for it; indeed, it is good 
because she is so well paid. Even the 
humblest collaborator in this Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment has his or 
her fleet of motors, kennels, country 
places, and opinions—mere jewels are 
no longer of significance. How splen- 
did to be part of such a play, there 
in the stalls, even if it is but to play 
the part of poor Christopher Sly, the 
tinker, who must anon wake up. Per- 
haps we, too, might write something 
for the movies—who knows? What 
a dull world it would be if there were 
no easy money somewhere to be 
picked up, if Aladdin after all were 
only a character in a book! 


ITH a view to deceiving the 

simple-minded Armenian peas- 
ants, we read in the New Europe, the 
Bolshevik agitators are carrying on 
their flags the portrait of Karl Marx, 
whom they represent as Khrimian 
Hairig, the great patriot dear to 
every Armenian. We do not mean 
any disrespect to the memory of 
Khirmian Hairig, but we protest 
against this profanation of the 
Marxian doctrine, which deserves bet- 
ter than to be propagated by an ap- 
peal to the ugly passion of patriotism. 
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The Merits of the Case 


: oom protests which have come to 

us from good Wilsonians, against 
our treatment of the question of the 
treaty and of the President’s respon- 
sibility, have rested in the main on 
two contentions. One is, that no con- 
clusion, either as to the right course 
to be pursued or as to the allocation 
of responsibility, can be arrived at 
without first deciding, after thorough 
and exhaustive examination, on the 
actual merits of the objections to the 
adoption of the Versailles Covenant 
just as it was framed. The other is, 
that the charge that the President 
was personally responsible for failure 
to reach a compromise is based not 
upon facts but upon an assumption as 
to his character and methods which 
has been arbitrarily set up, and has 
been accepted without substantial 
evidence. The matter is so important 
that it seems desirable to set forth 
broadly the considerations that un- 
derlie the subject. 

When the war came to an end, the 
world was face to face with a situa- 
tion surpassing in complexity, in dif- 
ficulty, and in the evil possibilities it 
presented, any that had ever chal- 
lenged the resources of statesman- 
ship. It was the conviction of many, 
probably of most, thinking people 
that in order to cope with this ter- 
rible and menacing situation it was 
essential that there should be concen- 
trated upon it all the practical wis- 
dom, and all the strength, that could 
be commanded by the combination of 
great nations that had won the war; 
and that a diversion of interest to 
any more remote object would seri- 
ously impair the chance of effective 
control of the situation. What dis- 
tinguished the position of Mr. Wilson 
from that of other statesmen, both 
at home and abroad, was not so much 
his desire for a league of nations, but 
his determination to make the defini- 
tive constitution of it a part of the 
peace treaty. Before he set foot 
in Europe, he received formal warn- 
ing that a large proportion of the 
Senate was opposed to this plan—op- 
posed to incorporating the constitu- 
tion of a permanent league in the 
treaty that was to establish peace; 





but he adhered to his purpose, and 
plainly announced the strategy by 
which he expected to carry it through. 
The prompt settlement of the terms 
of peace was a desperate need of the 
world; and if the Covenant was made 
part of that settlement, the Senate 
would be compelled to accept it. 

This policy was both bold and 
simple; and it might have succeeded. 
But it was distinctly and essentially a 
policy of coercion. It rested on the as- 
sumption that any opposition there 
might be to the programme was un- 
worthy of respect; that it was ac- 
cordingly to be overcome not by win- 
ning over opponents but by reducing 
them to helplessness. And to this at- 
titude Mr. Wilson adhered with al- 
most undeviating consistency. It is 
true that upon his return from 
France he caused to be inserted in 
the Covenant two important modifi- 
cations—that relating to the termina- 
bility of membership and that relat- 
ing to the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
true also that he had one or two meet- 
ings with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate; but the fact that 
these are so uniformly cited by his 
defenders as an answer to the charge 
that he was not absolutely intransi- 
gent is the best possible proof of how 
very nearly absolute his intransigence 
was. Nor is the position tenable that 
his illness explains his failure ulti- 
mately to promote the chances of a 
reasonable compromise. For not only 
is it the universal belief that even in 
the long period of his silence he was 
the active force determining the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Senators un- 
der the lead of Mr. Hitchcock; but 
when he broke his silence it was to 
write the famous Jackson Day letter 
which dashed the hopes of all who 
were still looking forward to a prompt 
ending of the paralysis of the coun- 
try in the face of its great duty. 

This policy, as we have said, might 
have succeeded; but it was thwarted 
by the adoption of a plan that turned 
the tables on the President. We are 
very far from admiring the tactics 
of Senator Lodge. We believe that 
he could have achieved all that is es- 
sential in his reservations, and have 
brought about an early ratification 
which the President would probably 


not have dared to reject, if he had 
accepted approximately the proposal 
of the mild reservationists. But be 
this as it may, there developed, in the 
course of the dragging months, a 
situation in which the President was 
put into almost precisely the posi- 
tion into which he had sought to put 
his opponents. “We will accept your 
League,” they said to him in effect, 
“with reservations which protect the 
country from the dangers which, in 
the absence of these reservations, it 
threatens. There is now ample as- 
surance that, whatever may have 
been thought six months ago, our 
entry into the League on these condi- 
tions is not only acceptable to the 
other great nations, but is earnestly 
desired by them. We should have 
preferred to have the whole thing 
soberly and deliberately considered 
after the world’s immediate affairs 
had been put in some kind of order 
by a peace treaty. But we can not 
ignore the fact that the two things 
have, by your action, been inseparably 
bound together. We are making the 
best of that fact. We will not stand 
in the way of peace, or of our coun- 
try’s participation in the world’s 
restoration. You told us that we 
must either accept the Covenant or 
wreck the treaty; we now tell you 
that you must either accept the res- 
ervations or wreck the treaty. The 
shoe is on the other foot; what are 
you going to do about it?” 

What the President did do about 
it, we all know. Right or wrong, he 
took upon himself the responsibility 
of certainly postponing for at least a 
year, and of possibly preventing alto- 
gether, our entry into the League. 
And his responsibility was of a 
wholly different kind from that of his 
opponents. It was not they, but he, 
that had made the League Covenant 
part of the treaty; it was not they, 
but he, that induced European states- 
men to make all their arrangements 
with the understanding that there 
would be a League, with the United 
States as one of its five chief mem- 
bers and in many ways the most im- 
portant of them. President Wil- 
son, therefore, was in the position of 
a man who had undertaken to bring 
about a certain result, and had in- 
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duced others to arrange their most 
vital affairs in the confidence that 
that result would be achieved, but 
who found that it could not be 
achieved completely. It seems to us 
the clearest possible dictate of human 
obligation that he was bound to come 
as near achieving it as he could. 
There is, to our mind, only one possi- 
ble escape from this conclusion. If 
the other nations preferred to get 
nothing in case they couldn’t get all, 
then the obligation lapsed; but we 
have yet to hear that Mr. Wilson has, 
or professes to have, any such ground 
of justification for his course. 
“But,” our critics will say, “this, 
after all, touches only the practical 
difficulties of the political situation; 
is there no such thing as right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood? Was 
the Covenant, as drawn, in truth dan- 
gerous? Until you settle that, what 
right have you to blame the Presi- 
dent for standing out against any im- 
pairment of it? If the side that is 
wrong will not yield, it is culpably 
obstinate ; the side that is right should 
be praised, not blamed, for standing 
firm.” There are questions on which 
this view is as sound as it is simple. 
But there are very few acute ques- 
tions of public policy to which it is 
applicable. Least of all is it applica- 
ble to a case in which the necessity 
of common action to meet pressing 
need and to avert appalling evils is 
the overshadowing fact of the situa- 
tion. Let us take the only too fa- 
miliar case of labor controversies. It 
is by a sure and sound instinct that the 
public condemnation in such a con- 
troversy, when it is of menacing 
dimensions, falls not upon the party 
that is “wrong,” but upon the party 
that is obstinate. There are excep- 
tions even to this rule, but they are 
rare; and they occur only when some 
clear fundamental principle is in- 
volved. No such thing is true in the 
present instance. The League of Na- 
tions, with Article X omitted or mod- 
ified, would still be the League of Na- 
tions, and would still have vast poten- 
tialities. If we were to wait until it 
had been settled beyond peradventure 
either that the Covenant was wholly 
free from objection or that it was an 
intolerable danger to our future, we 


should have to wait until Doomsday. 
But there was a duty crying for im- 
mediate fulfillment—the homely duty 
of arriving, without disastrous delay, 
at some settlement that would enable 
us to bear our share in establishing 
peace, prosperity, and tranquillity 
throughout the world. 


The Tragedy on the 
Vistula 


“TF ONLY wish I knew,” Lloyd 
George is said to have replied 
to a friend who asked him what his 
Russian policy was. Ignorant of the 
facts or without the background of 
knowledge by which to interpret 
them, making decisions tardily and 
then nullifying them by half-meas- 
ures, the British Premier has led his 
own people and their allies deeper 
and deeper into a quagmire of weak- 
ness and confusion, culminating in 
the tragedy on the Vistula. Three 
years of devious policy, in which the 
only line of consistency that can be 
traced is that of momentary expe- 
diency, have brought Europe to a 
point where all the achievements of 
the war are threatened. And in this 
sorry mess, Clemenceau and Wilson 
must bear their share of blame. 
Russians believe that British policy 
is dictated by a desire to hamstring a 
rival power while that power lies 
helpless. In requital for Russia’s enor- 
mous sacrifices in the war, sacrifices 
that undoubtedly saved France and 
England and sealed Germany’s de- 
feat, they see her sick unto death with 
the loathsome malady of Bolshevism, 
while her quondam Allies connive at 
her dismemberment. Small wonder 
then that Russians, disillusioned and 
cynical, submerge their hatred of the 
Bolsheviki and make common cause 
with them, first against dismember- 
ment of their native land, and then in 
imperialistic adventure that seems to 
them to give promise of regaining 
for her a dominant place in Europe. 
Such is the significance of the trans- 
formation of the Red Army that has 
overwhelmed Poland and that now is 
fraternizing with the Germans on the 
frontier of East Prussia. 
Six months ago this army iacked 


organization. The defeats of Kolchak 
and Denikin were due less to Soviet 
strength than to their own weakness 
—thanks to the failure of the Allies 
to give them the support which they 
had been given reason to expect—and 
the disintegration of their rear. In 
April the Poles, having come to an 
agreement with Petlura, _ sallied 
forth on a campaign in which they 
expected to drive a rabble of Reds 
before them. Presently they found 
themselves swept back by strong 
forces, moving swiftly and with every 
evidence of efficient organization. 
The change in the military situation 
was due to some extent, of course, to 
reinforcements which the Soviet 
army was able to bring from Siberia 
and South Russia, but far more to 
the fundamental transformation with- 
in the army itself. This transforma- 
tion had been wrought by officers of 
the old army, officers who, under 
stress of hunger and threats of tor- 
ture and death to their families held 
as hostages, had accepted service. At 
first they were in constant jeopardy, 
for over them were Communist Com- 
missars, suspicious and with a com- 
plete system of espionage. Then their 
situation gradually changed. They 
made friends of their soldiers and 
obtained their devotion, a fact that 
has caused considerable alarm, voiced 
in the official Soviet newspapers. 
Stirred by the Polish invasion, and 
with hatred of the Allies in their 
hearts, they set to work whole-heart- 
edly to organize an efficient army, in- 
spired by patriotic national feeling 
and personally attached to them- 
selves. The question now is what 
they will do with the instrument in 
their hands. 

At the moment when the Poles be- 
gan to give way and retreat in con- 
fusion, Lloyd George was in an em- 
barrassing position. With one hand 
he had been fighting the Bolsheviks 
through Poland, with the other he had 
been carrying on negotiations with 
Krasin. When the Poles came to Spa, 
begging for help in their extremity, 
he flatly refused them, but turned to 
Moscow with a plea of intercession. 
Then came the wily Chicherin’s mo- 
ment of diplomatic triumph. With 
complete assurance, and in plain 
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terms, he told the British Premier that 
as Poland had been able to go to war 
on her own account—Lloyd George 
having disclaimed responsibility—she 
was fully competent to make peace 
direct. To this he added a gratuitous 
flourish by intimating that he would 
be more generous than the Allies in 
dealing with her. And now, too late as 
usual, the Allies are rushing officers 
and munitions into Poland to reor- 
ganize her shattered army. 

Meanwhile Chicherin, following up 
his advantage, has proposed a general 
peace conference with the Allies. 
That the Soviet authorities really 
want peace is open to serious doubt. 
At home they are threatened by com- 
plete economic ruin. They have lost 
all control of the country at large out- 
side of Moscow and Petrograd, as 
Krasin frankly admitted in London. 
Their power rests entirely on the 
army, and is secure only while that 
army is a going concern. The fall 
of Poland opens up for them vistas 
of codperation with Germany, a co- 
operation to the manifold possibilities 
of which the Germans are not blind. 

At best the outlook is dark. In 
Russia the contest is a struggle be- 
tween National and Communistic 
forces, with the economic situation 
working in favor of the former. Po- 
land is facing general disruption, 
from which she seems not to have the 
means or men to save herself. Eng- 
land and France, reaping results of 
their blunders in Russian policy, seem 
impotent to direct the course of 
events. One course alone seems 
open to them that promises any 
chance of success, a course that would 
deprive the Soviet Government of its 
political ammunition and pave the 
way for bringing the real Russia back 
into the family of nations. If they 
will put aside the policy of alternately 
threatening the Soviet Government 
and compromising with it, and stand 
by a solemn announcement guaran- 
teeing Russia from dismemberment 
and restoring her national frontiers, 
exclusive of Finland and of ethnic 
Poland, they may hope to win the na- 
tionalist spirit in Russia to their own 
side, and deprive the Bolsheviks of 
the powerful reinforcement which it 
now supplies to them. 


The Interchurch Re- 
port on the Steel 
Strike 


7s report on the Steel Strike of 
1919 by the Commission of In- 
quiry of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, advance sheets of which have 
been received through the courtesy 
of the Commission, strongly favors 
the strikers’ side of the case and con- 
stitutes a serious indictment of the 
labor policy and methods of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
its associated companies. Included 
in the condemnation, also, are the 
old-line unions, for their pessimism 
and half-hearted support; the skilled 
steel workers, for their selfishness and 
cowardice; the press, for having mis- 
represented the facts; the pulpit, for 
having ignorantly followed the press; 
and the public itself, for its heartless 
opposition to strikes as such, regard- 
less of the cause. It is a sweeping 
accusation, including in some sense 
the strike managers themselves, be- 
cause they did not state their war 
aims and inform the public of the 
facts until it was too late. 

There are three chief counts in the 
indictment. In the first place, the 12- 
hour day, commonly thought to have 
passed away, is as prevalent now as 
at the time of the Pittsburgh Survey 
twelve years ago; and workers in the 
blast furnaces and other continuous 
processes are at intervals subjected 
to the “long turn” of 18 and even 24 
hours, which is more than human 
bodies can stand without great 
fatigue and tends to break them down 
at an early age. Approximately one- 
half of the workers have a straight 
12-hour day or a broken shift of 11 
to 13 or 10 to 14 hours, and about a 
fourth of the men work seven days in 
the week. Indeed, average hours 
have increased in late years, for in 
1910 the average steel week was 67.6 
hours, while in 1919 it was 68.7 hours. 
The employers say that the continu- 
ance of the 12-hour system has been 
due to the shortage of labor caused 
by the war, and to the desire of the 
workers to earn high wages. The Re- 
port, on the contrary, scouts this ex- 
planation, and roundly asserts that 


the real cause is “the defenselessness 
of the unorganized immigrant work- 
er.” The workers’ own statements, 
however, show that while they want 
the hours reduced they insist on hav- 
ing at least twelve hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work—and this was one 
of the chief objectives of the strike. 
Unquestionably, the eight-hour-three- 
shift system should be introduced as 
soon as possible, even though it 
may require a large addition to 
the working force. The fact that, as 
the Report states, it has been done in 
England, on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Pueblo plant of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, and in some in- 
dependent plants near Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, shows that the 12-hour 
day is not a metallurgical necessity, 
but a wretched anomaly made possi- 
ble by the ignorance and docility of 
the foreign laborers, coupled with the 
strong inducement of relatively high 
pay. 

In regard to the second count in 
the indictment—the payment of in- 
sufficient wages—the Report is on 
less solid ground. Starting with the 
assumption, supported by numerous 
budgets, that a family of five persons 
required in 1919 at least $1,575 a year 
for bare subsistence, and $2,024 for 
the minimum of comfort, it arrives 
at the conclusion that 72 per cent. 
of the steel workers are below the 
minimum of comfort, and that the 
bulk of the unskilled workers receive 
less than the average family’s mini- 
mum of subsistence. The workers are 
roughly divided into three classes— 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled— 
each numbering about a third of the 
whole. The skilled laborers, who are 
for the most part American born, 
earn on the average of $2,502 a vear; 
the semi-skilled earn $1,777; and the 
unskilled, $1,335. Doubtless the av- 
erage wages of the unskilled, on the 
assumption that there is but one 
worker to every five persons, are be- 
low the minimum of subsistence as 
indicated in the budgets; but if that 
is true, no class of unskilled workers 
in the United States receive a subsis- 
tence wage, for, as Judge Gary has 
said: “there is no basic industry in 
this country, nor in the world, in my 
opinion, which has paid larger wages 
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to its employees than the United 
States Steel Corporation.” 

The Report attempts to discredit 
this statement, but its own figures 
amply confirm it. In the year 1919, 
the average hourly rate for common 
labor in the steel industry was 46.2 
cents, and average earnings per full 
week of 74 hours were $34.19. In 
that year common laborers in bitu- 
minous mining received $29.90 per 
week; in United States arsenals 
$22.08; in the building trades $22.88, 
and in the Pacific Coast shipyards 
$24.96. Similarly, the average wages 
of skilled and semi-skilled steel work- 
ers—$51.74 per full-time week—are 
higher than the average wages of any 
skilled laborers in the country, with 
the possible exception of railway en- 
gineers, and this in a “no-conference 
industry.”” The Report claims that 
this comparison is misleading, be- 
cause of the long hours of the steel 
workers; but if the Steel Corpora- 
tion be convicted on the count of long 
hours, it can hardly be guilty of pay- 
ing low daily, weekly, or yearly wages. 
True, hourly wages for unskilled labor 
are relatively low, being about the 
same as those of unskilled building 
laborers in the Pittsburgh district. 
It should be noted, too, that the hourly 
pay of common labor was only 18 
cents before the war, so that there 
was an increase of about 150 per cent. 
up to 1919, since when there has been 
some further increase. 

The third count in the indictment, 
and the most serious, as it was the 
chief cause of the strike, is the ac- 
cusation that the Steel Corporation 
and its allies deny to their employees 
the right to organize in their own 
way, and take unfair measures— 
espionage, blacklisting, eviction, dis- 
missal and the like—to keep the men 
under control. It is stated that the 
Corporation owns towns; that in 
many localities the churches, schools, 
and newspapers are dependent on it 
for existence; that free speech, the 
right of assembly, and other civil lib- 
erties are practically taken away; 
that the Corporation uses strike- 
breaking companies; and that it rules 
by fear because of its large control 
over opportunities of employment and 
promotion. The Report presents affi- 


davits and other evidence to show the 
existence of all of these abuses. It is 
now incumbent upon the Steel Cor- 
poration to make an effective answer 
to the charges. Unless it can do so, 
it will stand condemned as a violator 
of the rights of American freemen. 

The Steel Corporation, as is well 
known, has for years refused to rec- 
ognize the national unions or to con- 
fer with their officials, on the ground 
that they are trouble makers who in- 
terfere seriously with the conduct of 
business, arouse discontent among 
employees, encourage inefficient serv- 
ice, and invariably try to establish the 
closed shop as a means of tyranniz- 
ing over non-union workers. The 
Corporation declares that it favors 
collective bargaining, conference and 
coéperation with its own employees, 
as in the Colorado-Rockefeller Plan, 
but will have no dealings with outsid- 
ers. Although the Report assumes 
that there is but one right opinion on 
this question, it is still debatable and 
much may be said on both sides. 
Garyism has a bad name, and the 
Steel Corporation seems to be con- 
demned by the very terms of the in- 
dictment, yet the business men of the 
country, whether for good or ill, seem 
to be coming to this very point of 
view. In a recent referendum the 
membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States adopted 
the following resolutions by almost 
unanimous vote: 

8. Adequate means satisfactory both to the 
employer and his employees, and voluntarily 
agreed to by them, should be provided for the 
discussion and adjustment of employment re- 
lations and the just and prompt settlement of 
all disputes that arise in the course of indus- 
trial operation. Vote—In favor, 1,668; op- 
posed, 8. 

9. When, in the establishment or adjustment 
of employment relations, the employer and his 
employees do not deal individually, but, by mu- 
tual consent, such dealing is conducted by either 
party through representatives, it is proper for 
the other party to ask that these representa- 
tives shall not be chosen or controlled by, or in 
such dealing in any degree represent, any out- 
side group or interest in the a at issue. 
Vote—In favor, 1,568; opposed, 

While it may seem aad for na- 
tional bodies like the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the United States Steel Corporation 
to denounce national unionism, their 
position was strengthened and their 
resolution confirmed by the origin 
and conduct of the steel strike and 


the well-known views of its chief pro- 
moters, John Fitzpatrick and William 
Z. Foster. The Report finds “that 
the strike was orthodox, according to 
the A. F. of L. standards, and for the 
purpose of establishing trade-union 
collective bargaining,” but the argu- 
ment is labored and far from con- 
vincing. It succeeds fairly well in 
exonerating Mr. Foster from the 
charge of Bolshevism, in the techni- 
cal sense of that word, but is unable 
to free him from suspicion of revolu- 
tionary socialism and ulterior motives 
in organizing the strike. A more can- 
did exposition of Mr. Foster’s views 
and motives may be found in his own 
book, “The Great Steel Strike and Its 
Lessons,” in which he freely admits 
that he left the I. W. W. because of 
the futility of their tactics, and joined 
the old-line unions, even as Tom 
Mann had done in England, for the 
purpose of “boring from within” and 
transforming the A. F. of L. into a 
gigantic and irresistible revolutionary 
organization. Throwing aside all dis- 
guise, Mr. Foster declares that the 
trade-union movement is essentially 
revolutionary in its character, as the 
events of the near future will clearly 
show. He and his friends, as insur- 
gents and revolutionaries, work with 
the old organization and the old 
weapons, but in a different spirit and 
with radically different ends in view. 
With this insurgent unionism the In- 
terchurch Commission has clearly 
aligned itself; and the Report, while 
doing an important service in calling 
public attention to unfortunate and 
remediable conditions in the steel in- 
dustry, is rather a brief for the prose- 
cution than an impartial presenta- 
tion of all the facts. 
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What the World is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ending August 1]. 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: 
Moscow rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal, made early in July, for a con- 
ference in London which should include 
delegates from Poland, Finland, Lithu- 
ania, and Latvia, as well as from Soviet 
Russia and the great Allied Powers: 
but towards the end of July Moscow her- 
self proposed a London Conference be- 
tween delegates from Soviet Russia and 
the principal Allied Powers. At first 
sight the two conferences proposed might 
seem alike. A closer examination dis- 
closes essential differences. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal contemplated a meet- 
ing under the patronage of the Supreme 
Council, which should be attended by 
delegates in chief from the great Allied 
Powers, and by delegates on a lower foot- 
ing (but the same footing as regards 
each other) from the de jure Govern- 
ment of Poland, and from the de facto 
Governments of Soviet Russia, Finland, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. Such a confer- 
ence would not presuppose recognition 
of the Moscow Government. The Mos- 
cow proposal contemplates a meeting be- 
tween delegates from Soviet Russia and 
from the great Allied Powers upon an 
equal footing. It is silent as to partici- 
pation of the other Governments above 
mentioned, whose delegates, if  per- 
mitted to attend, must attend upon a 
lower footing. Acceptance of the Mos- 
cow proposal would imply recognition of 
the Moscow Government by the great 
Allies, and would consummate the efforts 
of Bolshevist diplomacy and arms. 
Lloyd George, after consultation with 
Millerand, replied to the Moscow pro- 
posal that the Conference could not be 
considered by the Allies except on the 
understanding that a Polish peace should 
be made its first business. Moscow has 
not responded on this head. In view of 
the general situation, the opinion is at 
least excusable that the Moscow proposal 
is merely a cunning move to “amuse” 
the Allies, to lull them into a false se- 
curity, to head off armed support for Po- 
land, and to further gull a world already 
found sufficiently gullible. The behavior 
of Moscow since July 22 has been such 
as to discredit any theory of Muscovite 
good faith. There is certainly ground for 
the apprehension that Moscow has no in- 
tention of halting her armies before War- 
saw has been captured or internal Bol- 
shevism has asserted itself and over- 
thrown the present Polish Government. 
Moscow evidently contemplates making 
peace with a Soviet Government at War- 
saw. Grodno, Bielostok, Brest-Litovsk 
are in Red possession, the Reds are on 
the East Prussian border, and Red de- 


tachments are within 75 miles of War- 
saw. The other day the Allies notified 
Moscow that, should the Bolshevists “‘at- 
tack the Poles within their proper 
boundaries,” the Allies would “give Po- 
land full assistance.” “These pe prave 
’orts.” Yet, though the Reds are with- 
in 75 miles of Warsaw, we do not hear 
of any Allied troop movements; merely 
the suggestion of a possible ultimatum. 
Moreover, Germany is in none too toward 
a mood since the Spa Conference; and 
it is not wise to discount the possibility 
of a Bolshevist stampede in Germany, 
now in actual contact with the real Red 
thing. There are one million armed men 
to-day in Germany, by admission of the 
German Chief of Staff; and there are two 
million magazine rifles unaccounted for. 

GREECE: Greece is reported un- 
willing to sign the Turkish treaty be- 
cause that document assigns the Dode- 
canese to Italy, whereas by a gentleman’s 
agreement between Nitti and Tittoni 
Italy was to relinquish the Dodecanese 
to Greece in return for certain conces- 
sions in Albania and Asia Minor. The 
agreement is not on record and Giolitti 
refuses to recognize it. Italy has been 
disappointed of the hopes regarding 
Albania which (with Greece’s approval) 
she entertained at the time of the Nitti- 
Tittoni agreement. Adrianople has been 
captured, along with its fire-eating com- 
mandant, Colonel Jafar Tayar; the cam- 
paign of Eastern Thrace may be con- 
sidered ended. 

SYRIA: The Emir Feisal is no 
longer King of Syria. General Gouraud 
has so proclaimed, in addition advising 
the Emir to leave the country. A battle 
was fought with Feisal’s troops on July 
22, but there seems to be some ground 
for belief that hostile action of his 
troops was opposed to the wishes of 
Feisal. However that may be, the 
Syrians were badly beaten, Gouraud’s 
forces are in Aleppo and Damascus, and 
that general has formed a new ministry 
which accepts the French mandate. It 
is thought the Emir Said will be made 
King of Syria by the French. So goes 
glimmering Feisal’s dream of Arabistan. 
One can not but regret a little his mis- 
fortunes. He did splendid work for the 
Allied cause. Let us hope he will not 
join the Pan-Islam movement. 

ARMENIA: It was generally ap- 
prehended that Caucasus Armenia, aban- 
doned of the Allies, would turn Bolshe- 
vik; but these hapless people rejected a 
Bolshevik ultimatum the other day and 
have elected to fight on. The country 
is in consequence being invaded by Bol- 
sheviks. It seems incredible that it 
should be able to make good its defense. 

ALBANIA: We are assured that 
Italy is to chuck the Albanian adventure. 





She will acknowledge the independence of 
Albania. Perhaps she will occupy the 
Island of Sasseno, to insure against use 
of Avlona as a base for operations 
against Italy. The Albanians are of the 
ancient “Mediterranean” stock, war- 
ranted almost pure. It is to be hoped 
that the free Albanians will enact strict 
immigration laws. 

IRELAND: Seventeen dead in Bel- 
fast, seven in Limerick, military lorries 
held up, soldiers murdered from ambush, 
lootings, burnings: unfortunately now- 
adays the usual thing. Mr. Lloyd George 
announces that he will discuss a settle- 
ment with the Sinn Feiners, will grant 
almost anything except independence or 
coercion of Ulster. The Sinn Fein lead- 
ers will not relax a jot from their un- 
compromising attitude. British Labor 
gets small thanks for its interference on 
behalf of Ireland. 

JAPAN: It is reported that our 
State Department has made some kind 
of inquiry of Japan or has made some 
kind of statement of American views 
concerning Japanese recent occupation 
of the northern part of Sakhalin Island 
and continued occupation of certain parts 
of Siberia; and that a Japanese reply is 
being framed: all very friendly. If such 
a correspondence is in train, the nature 
of the Japanese reply may readily be 
guessed. Sakhalin is being held pending 
a settlement for the atrocity of Niko- 
laievsk. But on whom satisfaction is to 
be levied does not clearly appear. As to 
Siberia, the arguments have an ancient, 
if not a fish-like smell. Discussion of 
Japanese actions and intentions with ref- 
erence to Siberia and the Chinese East- 
ern Railway must go over to another is- 
sue. Will or will not Japan evacuate 
Transbaikalia? If she does, what is to 
become of Semenov? 

MEXICO: Villa, it seems, has really 
surrendered. Governor Cantu of Lower 
California is at outs with the De la 
Huerta Government; which Government, 
we are told, is making adequate prepara- 
tions to punish him, while he is making 
heroic arrangements for resistance. 

UNITED STATES: The most im- 
portant developments of the week in the 
United States have been: 

(1) the message of the President call- 
ing on the coal miners of Indiana and 
Illinois to return to work, and promis- 
ing, in case of compliance, to summon 
a joint conference of the scale commit- 
tees of operators and miners to adjust 
inequalities, and the consequent order is- 
sued by the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, directing the 
miners to return to work; and 

(2) the grant by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of large increases in 
freight and passenger rates. 
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Completing China’s Revolution 


INCE the passing of the Manchu mon- 
archy in 1911, China, under the out- 
ward trappings of a republic, has been 
in the throes of one crisis after another. 
For nearly a decade every conceivable 
international and domestic difficulty has 
successively confronted the Chinese Gov- 
ernment—one moment a “financial” 
crisis, next a “diplomatic” crisis with 
its inevitable train of foreign demands, 
and perennially a “political” crisis of 
more or less serious proportions threaten 
the Government reigning in Peking but 
by no means ruling China. 

The panorama of events in China be- 
gins with the reactionary triumph of 
President Yuan Shih-kai and the old 
Peiyang military party in 1913. The 
tacit support of the Powers permitted the 
ex-servant of the Manchus to scheme the 
establishment of his own monarchy in 
1915, developing into a duel between the 
would-be Emperor and Japan over the 
price of Japanese acquiescence to the 
plan. Vastly more important was the 
strength of the republican revolt begun 
in the west of China which forced Shih- 
kai to abandon the project—misled as to 
the temper of the Chinese people by 
friends and family ambition. This in- 
terregnum of personal rule was followed 
by a brief restoration of republicanism 
after Yuan’s death. Here commenced 
anew the fatal friction between north- 
ern conservatism, imbued with monarchic 
leanings, and southern republican liberal- 
ism. The removal of the strong hand 
of Yuan Shih-kai permitted the mili- 
tary governors—tuchuns—to parcel out 
China’s provinces among themselves and 
establish veritable baronies. The ap- 
parent failure of republicanism to cope 
with this situation provoked the ill-fated 
attempt to restore the Manchu dynasty 
in 1917; but Chang Hsun, henchman of 
the boy-emperor Hsuan Tung, had 
reckoned without his northern leaders. 
There was no rallying to the Manchu 
cause and China’s thirteen days of the 
restoration ended in a second abdication 
of the monarchy. 

The details of plot and counterplot 
need no recounting. The reémergence 
of the republican régime was followed 
by a definite split between China’s North 
and South. The salient feature was the 
withdrawal of the southern elements from 
the Peking Government, which hence- 
forth was dominated by the northerners 
under the leadership of Premier Mar- 
shal Tuan Chi-jui and which enjoyed the 
continued recognition of the Powers. At 
the same time, a Southwestern Govern- 
ment appeared at Canton with five of 
China’s richest and most populous prov- 
inces behind it claiming recognition. 
“We are trying to make China safe for 


democracy,” the venerable Wu Ting- 
fang, the former foreign minister of the 
Tuan Cabinet who led the exodus from 
Peking to Canton, told me at the seat of 
the Southwestern Government shortly 
afterwards. “The northern seizure of 
the government is the work of reaction- 
aries and militarists who have no faith 
in the Chinese republic.” 

During 1918, desultory fighting took 
place between the two parties up and 
down the Yangtsze Valley, the Missis- 
sippi of China, and the provinces of 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, and Szechwan 
became the battleground. Nowhere was 
there a decisive success. A_ political 
equilibrium in which each of the rival 
military governors maintained his posi- 
tion through alliances with other aspir- 
ing tuchuns, backed up by a checker- 
board movement of troops, could not be 
lasting. The struggle with the north 
soon brought the Southwestern Govern- 
ment under the control of military lead- 
ers of the same stamp as those who domi- 
nated the Peking administration. The 
moderates on both sides saw the suicidal 
course on which China had embarked and 
the first ray of hope came when the uni- 
versally respected Hsu Shih-chang was 
elected President by the party in control 
of Peking. This produced a steadily 
growing element in the north opposing 
the struggle which was threatening to 
divide China into two parts in the face 
of Japanese aggression, and the opening 
of 1919 saw a strong peace movement 
launched. 

It was hampered by outside interfer- 
ence working to prevent any such patch- 
ing up of differences between the two 
Chinese parties, and by an irreconcilable 
faction of the Peking Government which 
did all in its power to halt the peace 
moves of the Presidential party bent on 
treating with the civilian leaders of the 
Southwestern Government. This brought 
the struggle down to the early summer 
of this year; the two great parties striv- 
ing for supremacy in China each had 
become divided into a civil and a military 
faction, and the military group on either 
side wanted to wreck all peace negotia- 
tions. 

Events forced the test in the north. 
The military wing dominating the Peking 
Government fell out over the spoils of 
office, the long monopoly of cabinet posi- 
tions held by the Anfu Club being 
threatened by ministerial difficulties 
springing from its subservience to Japan. 
On it came the brunt of the Students’ 
Movement, which surged as a great patri- 
otic awakening from one end of China 
to the other when the Paris Conference 
awarded the German rights in Shantung 
to Japan instead of returning them to 


China. The pro-Japanese leanings of 
the Anfu Club’s leaders became fatal. The 
erstwhile premier and war minister, 
Tuan Chi-jui, abetted by his able but 
tricky lieutenant, Hsu Shu-cheng, called 
“Little Hsu” to distinguish him from the 
President, had come to the end of their 
rope. 

The Chihli faction, rivals of the Anfu 
Club for control of the Peking Govern- 
ment, had manceuvred their forces to en- 
circle the capital. Chang Tso-lin trum- 
peted his intentions of bringing “armed 
mediation” to bear on the desperate ef- 
forts Tuan Chi-jui and the Anfu crowd 
were making to prevent a cabinet being 
formed without them. This goaded the 
Anfu into attempting a coup d'état, 
but their implacable Chihli opponents 
brushed aside the resistance of Tuan 
and “Little Hsu,” holding the Anfu and 
China’s capital in the hollow of their 
armed hand. A complete and far-reach- 
ing collapse of the most sinister group 
which has controlled China’s destinies 
during the decade of growing republican- 
ism is the outcome. 

This defeat of the Anfu wing of the 
northern military party paves the way 
for China’s speedy political rehabilita- 
tion. The victory of Chang Tso-lin and 
his Chihli faction ousts the Anfu Club, 
the Tammany of China, which looted 
the country at Japan’s price during 
the war while the Powers looked on. 
Ascribe to Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu, 
Tsao Kun, and their associates the lowest 
of motives, if you will, but for once per- 
sonal politics, the bane of China, have 
worked great good. Summarily put, we 
have a new alignment in the Far East. 
In the first place, the defeat of the Anfu 
Club means the clearing of the diplomatic 
boards, because it destroys the partner- 
ship between the Tokyo Military Party 
and those of similar mind manipulating 
the Chinese Government at the behest 
of Japan. Secondly, it brings into the 
saddle President Hsu Shih-chang’s party 
of moderates, backed by the most power- 
ful group of twchuns in China. Thirdly, 
it reduces opposition from the southwest 
to a couple of provincial dictators al- 
ready repudiated by the far-seeing ma- 
jority of the dissolving Southwestern 
Government. Fourthly, it means the 
unification of China on republican lines, 
and the end of the system of personal 
rule by the military governors. 

This solution of China’s difficulties is 
a challenge to the liberal Powers who 
profess themselves to be the friends of 
the Chinese people. The stability of the 
Chinese Republic now depends upon the 
speedy completion of the Consortium to 
provide for China’s economic reorganiza- 
tion and administrative renovation, and 
the willingness of the Powers to give 
China the chance to get on her feet. 


CHARLES HODGES 
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The Republic of Denmark 


[The author of this article is peculiarly well 
fitted to speak with authority on things Danish. 
He speaks the language fluently, has lived for 
many years in Copenhagen, has lectured all over 
Denmark, is married to the writer Karen 
Ewald, daughter of the late Carl Ewald, the 
Danish poet and novelist, and his first book 
appeared first in Danish.] 


UT you will say: “Denmark is not 
a republic.” 

My reply is that Denmark is a republic 
in everything but name. The Dane is 
Europe’s democrat. In Denmark, all men 
are equal—and most women. 

The Dane is a democrat simply be- 
cause aristocracy, as aristocracy, is to 
him the thing inconceivable. Some na- 
tions, like some people, are born demo- 
cratic. Some achieve democracy. Some 
have democracy thrust upon them. The 
Dane is the democrat born. 

But in Denmark, as in other countries 
not quite so tiny, there are two kinds 
of democracy—the real and the false. 

I had nearly said that the real demo- 
crat in Denmark was the man who calls 
himself conservative, and the false the 
man who calls himself democrat. In this 
little country of some 3,000,000, of whom 
700,000 are segregated in the capital, the 
Social Democrats under the leadership of 
Messrs. Stauning and Borbjerg (I had 
nearly added “limited,” for the party is 
run like some limited companies!) prac- 
tically dominated the country in conjunc- 
tion with the radicals up to the recent 
elections, when the socialist-radical bloc 
suffered a débdcle. They would have 
completely dominated Denmark had it 
not been for the rising of the Syndi- 
calists, who have stolen the Socialist 
thunder, for which the Socialists can not 
forgive them. The hoisting of the black 
flag over the red in this country of mod- 
eration and tolerance is one of the most 
startling, as it is one of the most dis- 
quieting, factors in modern Europe. The 
Dane, the most unemotional and com- 
fort-loving, as he is one of the most in- 
telligent of Europeans, has been stam- 
peded by the Syndicalists within the last 
two or three years. The cause is not 
so difficult of understanding. 

The fact is that the high-priests of 
the Danish Social Democrats (nobody 
speaks of “Socialists” in Denmark), bas- 
ing their incantations, as they have done, 
upon the cast-iron Marxian theory of 
the materialist determination of history, 
and slavishly following German Social 
Democracy, have taught the workers to 
bow to the god of materialism, and great 
is his name! They have educated them 
to the belief that there is no god but 
the god of the belly—led them to believe 
that man is as the beasts that perish; 
that the object of life is a surfeit of 
beer, bread, and ’baccy, and the goal of 
the Social Democracy is maximum wages 


and minimum work. The result has been 
that, idealless as the bulk of the Danish 
workers in the towns have become, blind 
led by the blind, they have fallen into 
the materialist ditch. Materialism and 
physical force go hand in hand. All 
spiritual force, all appeal to the reasoning 
powers, is killed by the appeal to matter. 
So it is that the way has been uncon- 
sciously prepared by the leaders of Dan- 
ish Social Democracy for the greedy ac- 
ceptance of the syndicalist doctrine of 
physical force and the general strike. 
“They have digged a pit and have fallen 
into it themselves.” 

I have addressed large audiences of 
working men both in Copenhagen and 
the provinces in their own language and 
I know. I have lived amongst them for 
five years and am sure of my facts. 

In “the Republic of Denmark” pov- 
erty has been almost abolished. In little 
Denmark there are, literally, no poor peo- 
ple if one excepts a tiny minority in the 
capital. Every worker has four meals 
a day. I have seen the masons, enor- 
mous overfed men, cigar in mouth, lay- 
ing their bricks, while at intervals they 
applied their rubicund faces to the fam- 
ous “bajer,” or bottles of beer, carried up 
to them eight at a time by the apprentices, 
who have developed a surprising agility 
in carrying a bottle neck between each 


finger. Men in Denmark work when they 
will and how they will. As a rule they 
won’t! When I was in Copenhagen last 


year, it had been made the centre of 
Bolshevist European propaganda. But I 
am bound to say that, if ever the Soviet 
state upon modern Russian lines mate- 
rializes in Denmark, it will take the whole 
of the Soviet army to get the modern 
Danish workman to work. Literally, 
“there will be nothing doing.” 

I would only qualify the above by say- 
ing that the pioneers of Danish Social 
Democracy, whether one agrees with 
them or not, were men and women of 
almost fanatic idealism, and that within 
the ranks of Danish democracy to-day 
there is a tiny left wing which is trying 
to shift the materialist stranglehold, but 
without success. 

When, however, we leave that section 
of the Danish people which appears to 
imagine it has a cinch on democracy, 
and take the broad masses of the mid- 
dle class and of the peasants, one finds 
what one ventures to think is a truer re- 
publicanism. 

It is the republicanism of nature’s 
democrat. 

Only one curious point about the re- 
publicanism of the Dane is that it holds 
enshrined in its heart a very sincere af- 
fection for the sovereign, if not for sov- 
ereignty! King Christian X is the most 
popular six and a half feet of royal hu- 


manity in Europe, where kings at the 
moment are at a discount. Everybody 
loves him—including the Socialist. If 
he were only one of those head-chopping 
kings, everything would be much easier 
for Messrs. Stauning and Borbjerg. As 
it is, he is regarded by the average Dane 
as king and comrade. Certainly no body 
of Danes are going to excite themselves 
into rebellion for the purpose of replac- 
ing King Christian by King Commune. 
For the republicanism of the Dane is 
not so much political as natural. It is, 
in a very real sense, an aristocratic re- 
publicanism, a republicanism in which 
the aristocracy of intellectual values at 
least is recognized. In Denmark, it is 
no exaggeration to say that men and 
women are taken not at their blood 
value, nor money value, nor face value— 
but at their brain value. There are, it 
is true, supposed to be some eight hun- 
dred aristocrats in the country, but no- 
body ever sees them or troubles about 
them. At the same time, Denmark’s is 
the truest democracy, because it embraces 
the aristocrat! In the little land, no man 
is going to be relegated to second place if 
he can do anything—simply because he 
is aristocrat. 

If the Dane has a fault, it is that he 
worships intellect rather than spirit; nor 
does he see that hypertrophy of intellect 
inevitably leads to spiritual atrophy. As 
a matter of fact, there is no word for 
“spirit” in the Anglo-Saxon sense in 
the Danish language, and the word 
“spiritual” is apt to take the sense of 
the French “spirituel,” except where it 
stands in the eyes of the modern Dane 
for “superstition.” 

These Danes are the most natural peo- 
ple in Europe, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the Irish. They have a keen nose 
and a kindly humor for the artificial in 
the foreigner. They have the capacity 
of the true republican—to make the 
stranger feel at home instantly. They 
are polite without stiffness. Not some 
of them—but all. In Denmark you ad- 
dress your chambermaid as “Fréken,” 
or “Miss.” You are as scrupulous in 
your behavior to your tailor as you would 
be to your king. As for the King, who 
can be seen any afternoon walking down 
Bredgade in bowler and what I suppose 
in the case of royalty we may call 
“mufti,” he can be seen by anybody on 
a certain day and at a certain time in 
each week. The King is the best repub- 
lican of them all! 

It must always be remembered that 
one reason why the republican tradition 
is so strong in Denmark is its intimate 
bonds with the United States. There is 


a constant thronging between the great 
America and little Denmark. She has 
given freely of her sons and daughters to 
the other and greater Republic, where 
they take so high a standing in popular 
opinion, and in return she has imbibed 
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the full free principles of the American 


Constitution. In a sense, Denmark has 
been orientated by America. 

Here it is of interest to note that the 
traditional freedom of the Dane and his 
love for free institutions has always im- 
pelled him towards the Anglo-Saxon 
rather than the Teutonic concept of life. 
Entirely unjustly, he had during the war 
the reputation of being pro-German. The 
fact was that outside a tiny coterie 
of intellectuals, who have always been 
the thick and thin admirers of German 
Kultur, and the Social Democrats who, 
shamelessly and in defiance of the prin- 
ciples of the non-partisan International- 
ist Social Democracy to which they gave 
lip service, sided openly with Germany, 
the Danes throughout the war were 
strongly pro-Ally, or, rather, strongly 
pro-English. On the other hand, the 
young bloods of the microscopic Danish 
navy had at one time conceived a tre- 
mendous admiration for Germany, sim- 
ply because she had shown how a coun- 
try could within the span of a man’s life 
develop one of the most powerful navies 
in the world. The admiration here was 
professional rather than personal. And 
I am afraid that the officers of the Dan- 
ish navy, like some of those of the army, 
sometimes let themselves go a bit in the 
direction of “junkerish” ideas. It is, 
however, the swashbuckling of the pro- 
fessional soldier all the world over, of 
which one is here speaking. I have been 
myself the guest of messes in the Danish 
army where I found the same republican 
traditions that I found amongst the 
civilians outside. 

That Denmark is one day going to have 
a world-significance lies in the fact 
that she will be the first country in 
Europe to disarm. This disarmament 
will be fought strongly by the pro- 
fessional soldier and sailor, but it 
will have behind it two factors, in- 
finitely strong, one passive, the other 
active. The passive factor is the factor 
of the Danish temperament, or, as some 
would express it, lack of temperament. 
The Dane is not only Europe’s democrat. 
He is also Europe’s pacifist. Although 
there is no braver soldier in Europe, as 
he proved in the wars against the Ger- 
man states of ’48 and ’54, he has a con- 
genital hatred of bloodshed, and, deep in 
his heart, hyper-civilized as he is, a con- 
tempt for the soldier which has its par- 
allel only in that other land where the 
intellectual facet has been equally culti- 
vated—China. To be an officer in the 
Danish army must be heartbreaking 
work. The active factor is one of an 
uglier aspect. I refer to the rise of that 
ferocious pacifism, known as syndical- 
ism, of which we have spoken. “Mili- 
ter negtelse,” or refusal of military 
service, is one of the outstanding phe- 
nomena of modern Denmark, where the 
active army consists of only some 80,000 








with a potential strength of 120,000 men. 
What is very likely to happen in the event 
of Denmark being drawn into a Euro- 
pean war is that the mass of her male 
inhabitants will refuse to shoulder rifle. 
If Denmark should pioneer in tkis, it 
is more than likely that her neighbor 
Norway would follow suit. That such 
an epidemic of pacifism could easily 
spread to that other Republic, Germany, 
is not impossible in Germany’s present 
receptive condition. It is here that “the 
Republic of Denmark” is likely to play, 
some day, a part in the world which will 
dwarf her contributions to agriculture 
and to science, which hitherto have made 
her famous. 


King Feisal 


T Spa the Allied Powers came to- 
gether to fix upon an “equal dis- 
tribution of disappointments,” as Count 
Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
caustically put it. The French, having 
received a larger share than they bar- 
gained for, are apparently determined to 
allow no party to the Turkish treaty, at 
any rate, to detract from the promises 
which it holds out to France. While the 
delegates from Constantinople were on 
their way to Paris, the French Sene- 
galese of General Gouraud secured in 
advance the full measure of the conces- 
sions which the treaty those delegates 
are to sign at Sevres consigns to France. 
The French have learned by the experi- 
ence of the Versailles treaty that the 
best methods of safeguarding the execu- 
tion of the Sévres document is to make 
its provisions, so far as they concern 
French interests, an accomplished fact 
before the signatures are attached to it. 
The treaty of Sevres provides for the 
provisional recognition of Syria and 
Mesopotamia as independent states ad- 
vised and assisted by a mandatory. In 
a joint declaration of November 8th, 
1918, France and Great Britain agreed 
“to encourage and assist the establish- 
ment of indigenous Governments and 
Administrations” in these two regions. 
Far from wishing to impose any particu- 
lar institution on these lands, they pro- 
fessed to have no other care but “‘to as- 
sure by their support and effective aid 
the normal working of the Governments 
and Administrations which they shall 
have adopted of their free will.” Can 
General Gouraud’s dethronement and dis- 
missal of King Feisal be reconciled with 
this programme? 

That he was King of Syria by the 
free choice of the Arabs is not subject 
to doubt. But he lost his claim to that 
title, in the eyes of the French, by pre- 
venting the mandatory Power from 
giving its support to his Government 
so as to assure its “normal working.” 





That we shall see a Socialist Govern- 
ment in power before many years in Den- 
mark is, I think, certain, and that we 
shall see a republic declared in fact is, I 
think, also equally assured. The King 
himself has often spoken of the Crown 
Prince as “an heir who will never have 
a throne.” And the Crown Prince, as 
I happen to know, good “republican” 
that he is and entirely set upon distin- 
guishing himself as a musical genius, is 
more than relieved! 

For “the Republic of Denmark” is a 
republic of paradox. 


SHAW DESMOND 
London, July 10 


Dethroned 


The Arabs, Feisal argued in his turn, 
had not fought the Turks to change 
masters, and the manner in which the 
French High Commissioner interpreted 
the terms of the mandate detracted from 
their independence. Opinions disagree 
as to the responsibility of Feisal for 
the provocation and defiance offered the 
French. English reports represent him 
as a moderate nationalist not hostile to 
the French mandate. The real enemy, 
according to that source, are the extrem- 
ists among his following, the Sinn 
Feiners of Syria, whom he has not suffi- 
ciently in hand. The French do not be- 
lieve in the innocence and loyalty of the 
Emir, and English apologies for his con- 
duct only tend to strengthen their sus- 
picions. It is this difference between 
the British and the French points of view 
which is at the bottom of all the trouble. 
Their disagreement in questions of Near- 
Eastern policy threw the temptation in 
Feisal’s way to escape from all control 
through the rift in their friendship. In 
the course of a recent debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, M. Bar- 
thou, criticizing Clemenceau’s adminis- 
tration, sneeringly spoke of ‘“Mosulism,” 
meaning, as he explained, “that kind of 
foreign policy which gives more than it 
receives, which renounces real rights to 
avoid imaginary dangers, and which, 
without giving us in Europe the neces- 
sary guarantees, has sacrificed in the 
Orient our traditional interests.” The 
vilayet of Mosul was included in the 
French sphere of influence delimited by 
the agreement which Sir Mark Sykes 
and M. Georges Picot concluded, on be- 
half of their Governments, in May, 1916. 
Instead of abstaining from all further 
transactions and leaving that accord to 
stand intact until the time when it could 
serve as a basis for the peace in the Near 
East, Clemenceau, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Quai d’Orsay, at Lloyd 
George’s request, ceded Mosul to Great 
Britain, “afin de supprimer entre nous 
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toute cause de malentendu.” Unfortu- 
nately, as Barthou’s speech evinced, the 
transaction had the opposite effect, in- 
creasing instead of suppressing misun- 
derstanding. That speech may have been 
not unwelcome to the Government, as the 
indignation created by Barthou’s dis- 
closures made public opinion in France 
sooner inclined to approve such drastic 
measures as General Gouraud not long 
afterwards resorted to. It was the ini- 
tial move in the offensive against Feisal. 
In striking a blow at the latter’s power 
in the Arabic world, France openly re- 
nounced that unity of purpose to which 
she had pledged herself in the Anglo- 
French declaration of November 8, 1918. 

That such was the actual purport of 
Gouraud’s ultimatum is evident from of- 
ficial statements made in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and in the British 
House of Commons. “France,” Mr. 
Millerand declared, “will not interfere 
with British execution of the mandate 
in Mesopotamia, and expects England not 
to interfere with the execution of the 
French mandate in Syria.” And in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Bonar Law, while 


loyally defending the French action, was 
forced to admit that the terms of the 
mandate for Syria had not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Allied Powers. This un- 
willingness to codperate in the spirit of 
the joint declaration is a graver danger 
to European prestige in the Arabian 
world than the opposition of Feisal and 
his Arabs against the mandatory. For 
that opposition draws its strength from 
the estrangement between the Powers. 
Many of King Feisal’s most active sup- 
porters come from Mesopotamia. His 
overthrow in Syria will not fail to react 
upon the situation there. To deny that 
England has any concern with the man- 
ner in which France executes her man- 
date is to deny, not only the cluse affinity 
between the two regions entrusted to 
their tutelage, but also the high disin- 
terested purpose for which they both ac- 
cepted responsibility under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Those who 
perform, in the words of the Cvenant, 
“a sacred trust of civilization’ should 
have nothing to hide from each other in 
the pursuit of their common task. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Correspondence 


The President’s Psychology 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In spite of my very great admiration 
of the ability and fairness with which 
The Weekly Review has been conducted, 
I feel obliged to express regret that you 
have accepted so easily the myth of the 
hopelessly stubborn and autocratic char- 
acter of the President on which the Re- 
publicans have chosen to rest their hopes. 
That legend has become an established 
dogma, which puts forth shoots and 
grows, as is evidenced by the letter in 
your last number under the heading “The 
Defects of the President.” Perhaps it 
would be truer to say that you have 
contributed to the making of this myth 
than that you accepted it from others. 
Looking back one sees that the basis for 
your present judgments was laid by your 
brilliantly written editorial of last year 
on “The Psychology of Woodrow Wil- 
son,” 

That article gave me an uncomfortable 
feeling at the time of its appearance; not- 
withstanding the brilliancy of the per- 
formance, the undertaking itself seemed 
questionable. It is of course true, as 
has been remarked, that the obligation a 
great man lays upon his time is that of 
understanding him. The way to under- 
stand a man, however, is not to set to 
work to speculate about his “psychology,” 
but to consider his actual words and acts 
in their relation to the historical situa- 
tion. 

In your subsequent discussions of the 
President’s responsibility for the failure 


of the treaty, you seem to be more in- 
fluenced in your judgments by the cele- 
brated picture of him you have completed 
and hung up to public gaze than by the 
facts in the case. I do not remember 
that you have taken into consideration 
the President’s declarations that he was 
willing to accept interpretations that 
would not weaken nor destroy the treaty, 
or the fact that after his first return 
from Europe he invited the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs to a conference, and that sugges- 
tions made by them and by other leaders 
of the Republican party were afterwards 
embodied in the treaty. Moreover, in 
repeatedly biaming the President for not 
joining forces with the “mild reserva- 
tionists,” you failed to mention that he 
was practically precluded by his illness 
from carrying on any such negotiations. 

I am sure you will agree that the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the failure of 
the treaty must be settled by an appeal 
to the facts, and not to any pre-existing 
theory in regard to the President’s “psy- 
chology.” And, after all, is not the issue 
now whether we shall stand with the 
Allies for the treaty and the League of 
Nations to make a separate peace with 
Germany? 

J. E. CREIGHTON 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 31 


Idealism and Responsibility 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
The publishing of such an article as 
“Idealism and Responsibility,” in your 


issue of July 28, most worthily tends to 
shed light abroad and to rectify and dis- 
pel illusions. The Democratic party gen- 
erally will of course try to suppress the 
fact of the Wilsonian responsibility for 
the failure to ratify the treaty with the 
League Covenant, but the record is de- 
cisive on that, and shows just what you 
state. The fact that Mr. Wilson—when 
twenty-two of the Senators of his own 
party were ready to accept the reserva- 
tions and ratify with those incerporated 
as part of the resolution of ratification— 
prohibited such action and defeated 
their willingness and purpose, establishes 
his responsibility beyond question. 

One other point, I think, needs more 
attention. In the New York World in- 
terview Mr. Wilson over and over re- 
peated his assertion of our “obligation” 
to do what we had bound ourselves to 
do; meaning, no doubt, what he had tried 
to bind us to do, but he omitted to recog- 
nize the indispensability of the Senate’s 
concurrence to make the obligation actual 
and complete. That is a curious obses- 
sion or idiosyncrasy on his part. 

GEORGE R. BISHOP 

New York, July 23 


Why the U. S. Should Not 
Adopt the Covenant 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In common with all who advocate the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, Mr. 
Reinach, in his letter appearing in The 
Weekly Review of July 21, entirely over- 
looks the fact that it is not a League 
of Peace but a League of Nations. As 
soon as there is a League of Peace to 
join, America will join it: as long as 
there is a League of Nations to avoid, 
America will avoid it. What America 
wishes is a League of Peace: what Eu- 
rope wishes is a League of Nations. The 
first is a device, machinery, for dimin- 
ishing, if it may be eliminating, war: 
the second is a coalition for preserving 
a status quo. It seems not to have 
crossed the attention of all these well- 
meaning men, who can not understand 
our stupid, dogged, selfish narrowness, 
that it is they who are blind and un- 
thinking. There is not one of them ap- 
parently who has ever read with any 
understanding the joint product of Rob- 
ert Cecil and Woodrow Wilson. Nothing 
can open their eyes to the fact that the 
“Covenant of the League of Nations” is 
“conceived in terms of power” (I doubt 
if any of them so much as knows what 
that phrase means), and being so con- 
ceived will work for war and against 
peace. Two things, however, they must 


be aware of: that Robert Cecil thinks 
in terms of power and so acts and so 
expresses himself, and that Mr. Wilson 
has never given an evidence of even a 
primary conception of any different pos- 
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sibility; whence necessarily what they 
have created is an engine of power with 
organs of government and is both 
adapted for and intended to operate by 
the exercise of power. That—being con- 
trary to the fundamental conceptions 
both of this Republic and of its citizens 
—we will have none of. 

Again: With such amendments, called 
reservations, as eliminate the obnoxious 
element, America proposes to adopt the 
wretched, ill-drawn document — though 
well knowing that its crudities will pre- 
vent its operating for good and thereby 
will delay real progress in the matter. 

Thirdly: As soon as adopted in its 
modified form, America will proceed to 
labor with the other nations to “scrap” 
the miserable thing and substitute a 
League of Peace—by amendment or re- 
drawing. 

Fourth: No mistaken wailings, or ad- 
jurations, or denunciations, or other ex- 
hibitions of limited mentality by well- 
meaning people will vary the programme 
which has been tacitly acquiesced in by 
the great body of reasoning people in 
this country. 

Mr. Reinach voices one great truth— 
America’s interest is exactly where 
America’s duty is. America knows that 
her interest and her duty coincide and 
she will protect the one by performing 
the other. 

CHARLES STEWART DAVISON 

New York City, July 22 


President Wilson and Union- 


ism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Unionism is a doctrine of international 
organization. Lord Robert Cecil in Eng- 
land, Achille Loria in Italy, Magelhaés 
Lima in Portugal, and the present writer 
in France are the founders and chief 
exponents of the unionist school. It 
takes its clue from positivism. Accord- 
ing to the positivist, Auguste Comte, 
humanity must both be known, as 
Socrates has taught, and be loved as 
Jesus Christ teaches us; and who knows 
and loves humanity, must serve it by 
substituting altruism for egoism. But 
even as altruism postulates love, and love 
postulates knowledge, so, according to us 
unionists, knowledge postulates discus- 
sion. The nations must be persuaded of 
the virtue and the power of discussion, 
and must be taught to make it a rule of 
their international relations, by estab- 
lishing the principle of the obligatory 
conference. 

The unionist school differs from the 
federalist school in that it does not, 
like the latter, found its theory on the 
submission of the League of Nations to 
a central power. The federalist theory 
has its adherents among the radical and 
socialist groups, the Free Masons, the 
Ligue des Droits de Homme, and writ- 








ers of talent such as Jean Hennessy, 
Charles Brun, Maxime Leroy, Daniel 
Halévy, Ferdinand Buisson, André 
Mater. The Federalists have a great 
many organs of the Paris press at their 
service, and a special review, La Société 
des Nations, under the editorship of M. 
Paul Otlet. 

To which of these two schools does 
Mr. Wilson belong? There was nothing 
in his public utterances, before his ar- 
rival in Europe, to indicate in what man- 
ner he meant to realize in practice the 
two principles of international morality 
he had formulated, these being the right 
of national self-determination, and the 
nations’ duty to guarantee one another’s 
territory and independence. But shortly 
after he set foot on British soil, in an 
address delivered at Manchester on De- 
cember 30, 1918, he alluded, for the first 
time, to a principle of application, the 
International Conference, which proved 
him to be a convert to unionism. In 
that speech the very foundation of the 
unionist doctrine was approved, adopted, 
and brilliantly expressed by the man who, 
at that moment, played the first role in 
the greatest tragedy which mankind has 
yet beheld. 

Acts followed words: The Peace Con- 
ference, at the inspiration of Mr. Wilson, 
published on January 25, 1919, a resolu- 
tion of which the third article was worded 
as follows: ‘The members of the League 
of Nations shall meet periodically in in- 
ternational conferences,” and on Febru- 
ary 14, Wilson read the project for the 
Constitution of the new League which 
provided for no central imperative or- 
gan but for purely deliberative organs, 
a plenary assembly and an executive 
council, bound together by a purely ad- 
ministrative organ, a general secretariat. 

If Mr. Wilson’s plan has suffered de- 
feat, it is not because his three princi- 
ples were utopian and incapable of real- 
ization; the fault lies with himself, who 
failed to seize upon the right manner of 
applying them. The first Assembly of 
the French Revolution, with that love of 
logic which is a characteristic of the 
French mind, voted the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man on August 12, 1789, 
and afterwards, on September 4, 1791, 
the Constitution of the new régime. In 
the same manner Mr. Wilson and the 
Peace Conference should have proceeded, 
voting first a Declaration of the Rights 
of Nations based on the two principles 
of national independence and reciprocal 
protection, and subsequently voting the 
organic Constitution of the League of 
Nations, based on the third principle, 
which calls for obligatory and periodical 
international conferences. It is by hav- 
ing confused declaration and constitu- 
tion, by embodying both in the same pact, 
the Covenant of April 28, 1919, that Mr. 
Wilson and the Peace Conference have 
committed a capital error, the origin of 


all the difficulties which, since the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty of Versailles, 
have vitiated the international situation. 
The opposition in the United States Sen- 
ate did not aim at the organization of the 
League itself. The fourteen amendments 
proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were not concerned with the de- 
liberative organisms created by the 
Covenant, but exclusively with articles 
that should never have appeared in a 
Constitution, such as the limitation of 
armaments, the declaration of war, the 
acceptance of mandates, the registration 
of treaties, the Monroe Doctrine, com- 
mercial agreements, labor conditions, all 
questions which should have been re- 
served for the plenary assembly to ex- 
amine and solve, together with a great 
many other problems of the same cate- 
gory which other nations, such as Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
states, will doubtless bring up for 
discussion. 

The task, in other words, to which the 
Peace Conference should have been called 
was not precipitately to settle all the 
quarrels and discords then pending, but 
to create the organism to which was to 
be entrusted the office of settling them 
in due order. Humanity had to be in- 
spired with full confidence in that or- 
ganism by seeing its usefulness demon- 
strated as a means of substituting 
habitual discussion for habitual interne- 
cine war. To have made that demonstra- 
tion impossible by burdening the League’s 
Constitution with executive power is 
Mr. Wilson’s unpardonable error which 
threatens to destroy his entire work, or 
at least to retard for a long time to come 
its successful realization. 


Paris, August 1 ANTOINE PETIT 


Buses and Busses 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your issue of July 28 I came upon 
something that delighted my soul— 
namely, to wit, “busses,” line 35, page 86, 
in “London as it Is.” I just love those 
green oases in the desert of subways, 
elevators, and trolleys, in New York as 
it is, but I don’t one bit love to ride in 
bew-ses. Many a tilt have I had with 
various persons as to the proper spelling 
of that plural of bus, and only now am I 
justified in my contention that the “s” 
should be doubled. 

I can’t find the plural in any diction- 
ary, but busses I am sure it is, and I 
surely do detest those little wayside re- 
marks put up by learned New York: 

“Buses stop here on signal.” It 
abuses my sense of orthography every 
time, and I really would almost like to 
give the author of “London as it Is” an- 
other kind of busses for spelling it right! 

W. B. BLAKE 

Tenafly, N. J., July 30 
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Book Reviews 
Explaining Freud 


PsyCHO-ANALysIs: Its History, Theory, and 
Practice. By André Tridon. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 
R. TRIDON has carried out his pur- 
pose of furnishing in brief compass 
a survey of the large bearings upon the 
affairs of mind, normal and abnormal, 
which underlie the practice of psycho- 
analysis. But this is not the long awaited 
and still awaited book which will give 
the intelligent and critical public some 
satisfactory account of the animus and 
the technique and the background of the 
Freudian system. The type and temper 
of what is wanted is indicated by Dr. 
Holt’s “The Freudian Wish,” which 
however concerns itself with but one 
small alcove of the mental structure. Dr. 
Tridon tells us far too much of the 
several schisms and divergences of Freud 
and his followers, who have become so 
largely founders of little psycho-analytic 
theatres of their own. It has been said 
that every little theatre has a meaning 
of its own. Apparently the psycho- 
analytic theatre has but one plot and one 
meaning—sex. And the reading pub- 
lic as well as the dramatic public is get- 
ting tired of the monotony. Doubtless 
the frank Freudian treatment would be 
ruled out by the dramatic censor; but 
frankness is the clue to the Freudian 
cult. It is the central tenet of psycho- 
analysis that a more individual Dame 
Grundy over-suppresses the natural im- 
pulses and causes endless cases of 
neurotic trouble; which is true with lim- 
itations; and it is the ignoring of the 
limitations that to many by no means 
prudish minds makes the Freudians seem 
themselves as abnormal as their patients. 
Particularly the incest themes and the 
sex-symbolism are pursued not wisely 
but too assiduously. 

In many respects the Freudian psychol- 
ogy is an important contribution, in some 
respects the most important in recent 
psychological literature, but a discovery 
made by the wrong men and attracting 
unsuitable advocates and subjects. It 
would make no difference who discovered 
the X-ray or the wireless; the person- 
ality of the propounder of so personal a 
system of interpretation of motives and 
incidents and failings as appears in the 
Freudian system determines quite con- 
siderably the application and the value 
of the discovery. 

This refers not merely to the medical 
practice, which constitutes one of the 
central interests, and decides how far the 
cure really benefits or accentuates the 
difficulty. It refers to the manner in 
which the Freudian conceptions find 
their way into the thought-habits of the 
psychologically minded; for psychology 


has become one of the master-keys of 
all sorts and conditions of problems, and 
is destined permanently to retain this 
pivotal position. There is first the 
Freudian interpretation of human mo- 
tives and the mechanisms of their ex- 
pression. This is the field of the great 
urges; the sex urge and the ego urge, 
as Dr. Tridon states them. There is the 
question of the neuroses: how far are they 
due to unsatisfied desires and perverted 
instincts? There is the problem of the 
subconscious and the mode by which in 
dreams, in lapses of speech or act, in 
wayward outbreaks, and double-life out- 
lets, it finds an escape or an escapade. 
Wit, art, literature, feminism, crime are 
all capable of a Freudian interpretation; 
and most particularly the great primi- 
tive expression of myth by which the 
racial mind reveals its Freudian affilia- 
tions. Education and ethics must pass 
the Freudian test before they receive 
the modern sanction. It is indeed a 
mighty theme and one worthy of a master 
mind. 

At the moment the individual inter- 
ests of the contributors to the psycho- 
analytic movement are too prominent. 
They must be fused in a larger unit, with 
a truer perspective, before the popular 
Freudian handbook will be achieved. 
Large chapters must become small and 
small ones large; and the plan of the 
whole decidedly altered before anything 
more than a guide-book to the charted 
routes shall result. Such is ever the 
course of exploration in dark continents 
of earth or mind. The moot question 
remains: What shall be our attitude to 
the claims of realism and romanticism? 
“Romance is unethical. By covering the 
abyss with flowers, by refusing to place 
red lights on obstructions at night, it 
causes infinite waste of mental and 
physical material. Reality, well under- 
stood, with its infinite possibilities, 
would be a beneficial substitute for ro- 
mance. If people realized the thrilling 
possibilities of chemistry or engineering, 
they could derive the same mental stimu- 
lation which romance, based on igno- 
rance, gives them now.” An amazingly 
un-F reudian conclusion, since the sex mo- 
tive is accorded a unique position from 
the first act to the last, from prologue to 
epilogue. Also an unpsychological one, 
since a mind without a tolerance for ro- 
mance would be as handicapped as a ma- 
turity without a childhood. Surveys of 
psycho-analysis serve their day and gen- 
eration; but they will not attain their 
power to direct the constructive think- 
ing of the future generations, until the 
psycho-analysts become men of broader 
insight and more philosophical grasp. 
The technique of the practitioner must 
itself be sublimated before it finds it- 
self transformed into the skill of the 
interpreter. 


More Portraiture With 
Warts 


ALL AND Sunpry. By E. T. Raymond. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
T would seem almost impossible for 
Mr. Raymond to repeat the success 
of his “Uncensored Celebrities,” that 
“malicious Debrett,” as it has been de- 
scribed, but his second volume of char- 
acter sketches is a worthy companion of 
his first. The attempt to inform the 
public as to the essence and import of 
some thirty diverse personalities—royal- 
ties, journalists, dukes, novelists, clerics, 
and Labor leaders—is certainly ambi- 
tious. No one will maintain that the 
portraits are all equally successful, that 
all are speaking likenesses—in very few 
cases will the sitters be entirely pleased, 
or invite their friends to the exhibition. 
Like crusty Christopher, Mr. Raymond 
mingles blame and praise, in varying 
proportions. His usual formula is a 
spoonful of honey to a cask of tar; but 
for some few of his subjects, such as 
Frank Brangwyn, he has nothing but 
commendation. 

Americans will probably turn first to 
the characterization of President Wilson. 
It is typical of Mr. Raymond’s method. 
To him the President is Zeus on Olym- 
pus, the remote but conscientious guar- 
dian of mankind, profoundly impressive 
in the distance, but losing something of 
his impressiveness when he condescends 
to mix with mortals in the rough-and- 
tumble combats of the Peace Conference. 
He was the “eloquent prophet of a new 
international dispensation,” the “spiritual 
munition-maker for the Allies.” 

It was his natural no less than his splendid 
part to hold up in a world gone mad and law- 
less the sacred Labarum of the legality and 
the brotherhood of man. . He may have 
seemed to some a thought too liberal. He 
may have appeared occasionally to approach too 
nearly for weak man that superhuman toler- 
ance which looks as kindly on the appetite of 
the wolf as on the innocence of the lamb. 

In short, the President has been too 
much the Olympian. He possesses many 
excellent qualities, but is still not quite 
human, because he lacks that mysterious 
force which fuses his excellent qualities 
into a living whole. He seems unable to 
inspire personal loyalty. He can make 
enemies, but not friends, forming in this 
respect a notable contrast to Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

On this side of the Atlantic, such 
names as Lord Sydenham of Combe, Mr. 
F. S. Oliver, Sir Albert Stanley, are 
names and nothing more. Mr. Raymond 
fits them with quite definite bodies, souls, 
and careers, thus making these nobodies 
alive for all who are curious in British 
politics. Brother journalists fare ill at 
his hands. The identification of “Tay 


Pay” O’Connor with Thackeray’s Jack 
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Begbie’s as the Castile soap style of writ- 
ing, are as apt as they are cruel. 

With bigger men such as Belloc and 
Chesterton, Mr. Raymond is not so suc- 
cessful. Such appraisals are bound to 
be partial and inadequate. His apprecia- 
tion of Kipling suffers from the cus- 
tomary ignorance which adverse critics 
display of his works, and the curious 
error of attributing to the most objective 
of modern poets the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his characters, as if Brown- 
ing were one and the same as Mr. Sludge, 
or Count Guido Franceschini. 

Perhaps the most illuminating pages 
of “All and Sundry” are those dealing 
with the British Labor leaders. Think- 
ing men everywhere are deeply inter- 
ested in what lies behind the “unrest” 
in the home of trades-unionism. John 
Burns may be dismissed briefly as a 
spent force, an extinct volcano. Once in 
office, the strenuous champion of the 
“toilers” became enamored of the sweets 
and trappings of his place. His resigna- 
tion on the outbreak of the war was a 
most inconsistent blunder; and his re- 
turn to the Labor party carries with it 
little promise for the future. Clynes, the 
Irish “piecer,” who became Food Con- 
troller, is singled out for high praise. 
“He has, in a greater degree than any 
of his Labor colleagues, displayed the 
essential qualities of statesmanship— 
courage, balance, vision, and a capacity 
for non-committal codperation with peo- 
ple who may be the opponents of to- 
morrow.” Robert Smillie, “with his 
taciturnity and consistency, is mysteri- 
ous and sinister. He has been known to 
do things; it is felt, tremendously, that 
he might begin to do things on a very 
large scale. When Mr. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald spoke of revolution, people yawned; 
they took no more notice of it than the 
republicanism of a young duke; the as- 
sured position of Mr. Macdonald seemed 
so incompatible with bloodthirstiness. 
But of Mr. Robert Smillie all things are 
considered possible. He may develop 
into an English Lenin.” 

The danger to Labor, as Mr. Raymond 
sees it, is that the people can only ex- 
press themselves through leaders of 
ability; but as soon as they have 
made a leader important, he is worth 
buying, and efforts will be made to buy 
him. “The demagogue who goes over 
to the patricians is a figure of every 
age, and is by no means unknown to- 
day.” The representatives of British 
Labor have so far shown a high degree 
of integrity. When Labor produces a 
man of real genius, instead of mediocri- 
ties, as at present, he will probably be 
driven into the opposite camp by his own 
comrades. On the general subject, Mr. 
Raymond has some wise words: 

It is of the highest importance that Labour 


should accumulate experience and throw up 
talent. No sensible man “fears” Labour in 


the sense of wishing to exclude it from its 
due share in the government of the country. 
The nation has need of all the ability and 
honesty it can command, and it is to the 
last degree undesirable that a very inclusive 
electorate should go with a very exclusive 
cabinet. What really is to be feared is the 
full development of the voting strength of 
Labour without any proportionate advance in 
the statesmanship of its leaders. And it is 
difficult to discern much hope of increased 
stature while the rank and file of Labour con- 
tinues to show jealousy of any superiority 
within its own body. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


‘‘We Recommend” 


SHEEPSKINS AND Grey Russet. By E. Temple 
Thurston. Illustrated by Emile Verpilleux. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THe YounGc Puysician. By Francis Brett 
Young. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

HE two books here bracketed have 

nothing whatever in common ex- 

cept that one reader liked them both 
and wishes to pass on his impression. 
This is just as well, since “Sheepskins 
and Grey Russet” could not comfortably 
be squeezed into any familiar pigeonhole. 
It is neither a novel nor a book of 
sketches, but something betwixt and be- 
tween, like “Sir Roger de Coverley” or 
the “Autocrat” of either table, or “The 
Bonnie Briar-Bush” or “Prue and I.” 
Still, it tells a plain enough story about 
two quaint and lovable people, Cruik- 
shank and his Bellwattle, or at least 
about an illumining episode in their 
united and innocently adventurous career. 
Mr. Thurston can turn on the tap of 
popular sentimentality as liberally as the 
next man; or we may more generously 
attribute to him a genuine fellow-feeling 
with the mob’s fond heart. There are 
always individuals who really feel the 
way the crowd agrees to feel. 

The weakness about this writer’s 
more pretentious novels is always their 
patent artificiality of plot. The more he 
plots the more he gives himself away. 
The charm of the present book lies not 
a little in its slightness and unobtrusive- 
ness as a story. The thread is there, a 
tale is told; but with great economy of 
motion, almost as if by inadvertence. We 
have enough and not too much of the 
pleasant and just not ridiculous Cruik- 
shanks, as house-holders, country-dwell- 
ers, and connubial twain. For the rest, 
the book is a sort of back-to-the-land 
comedy; with such ameliorations for the 
back-to-the-landers as plenty of money, a 
big English estate to work with, and no 
real need of making ends meet. What 
“David Grayson” did for us a trifle 
unctuously, Mr. Thurston does with a 
twinkle. There is nothing high-priestly 
about him in his present mood; indeed, 
he often sidles up to the very edge of 
vulgarity, to withdraw in the nick, with 
a quiet chuckle; or refuses to withdraw 


and dares us to leave him. . . . The 
decorations of Emile Verpilleux add quite 
as much to the charm of the volume as 
Thomas Fogarty’s have given to the 
chronicles of “David Grayson.” 

There is nothing playful about “The 
Young Physician,” a sober and at times 
almost stodgy narrative of, so to speak, 
one young man’s voyage out. We as 
little doubt its close relation to fact (that 
is, to the author’s experience) as we did 
of Mr. Beresford’s “Jacob Stahl,” a work 
which this narrative resembles in its 
quiet and thoroughgoing manner of 
progress. Edwin Ingleby is one of those 
lower-muddle class youths upon whose 
process of “bettering” themselves so 
much of current British fiction expects 
us to hang. The pathos and the handicap 
of inferior birth are still matters of 
major account in Georgian England. Ed- 
win is to be sniffed at by the squirelings 
of his “school for young gentlemen” be- 
cause his father is only a chemist. Edwin 
has a young mother with a temperament. 
He takes to music and poetry; is con- 
soled for his father’s trade by Keats. 
He resists the foul-mindedness of his 
schoolmate Griffin, and is rescued from 
the mischievous suspicions of a prurient 
Master by the death of his mother, which 
ends his gentleman’s schooling. Ingleby 
the chemist, a self-made man, has aspired 
to be a physician. He can not afford for 
Edwin the Oxford of his dream and per- 
suades him to accept the dingy substitute 
of North Bromwich medical school. The 
latter half of the book takes us in detail 
through the boy’s experiences as a medi- 
cal student and during a squalid appren- 
ticeship. We share with him the ardors 
and the creeping disappointments of 
youth. We part with him at the moment 
of his emergence from the medical school 
as a “qualified physician.” That also 
chances to be the moment of what seems 
to him a final disillusion; when his vision 
of pure love has fallen about him in 
soiled confusion. Seeking escape, he gets 
a post as doctor on a ship China-bound 
from Liverpool, and out of all the sur- 
face realism of the narrative we pass 
at the last into a mood which envisions 
the deeper reality stored up for man in 
open and secret places of this mysterious 
world: 

In a wintry evening he crossed the Mersey 
ferry. A salt wind from the west boomed up 
the channel. Edwin, in the bows, felt his face 
drenched with spray. “It’s clean,” he thought. 
“Tt will make me cleaner. That’s what I need. 
I don’t believe I shall ever feel anything again, 
until I’m washed clean. I’m old... . old 
and numb. I’ve lost my sense of enjoyment. 
I wonder if it will ever come back to me!” 

As he stood there in the salt breeze, some 
words of Traherne, his mother’s countryman, 
came into his mind. “You shall never enjoy 
this world aright till the sea itself floweth in 
your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens 
and crowned with the stars.” ... Per- 
haps they were true. He wondered. 


H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Run of the Shelves 


HE woodcuts in Bewick’s “History of 

British Birds” have a character of 
their own. The line work is uncompro- 
mising; firm and bold, relentlessly hos- 
tile to bad drawing, deftly accomplish- 
ing the finer effects without loss of char- 
acter. To the -modern eye they come 
with infinite relief after the procession 
of pasty half-tones which  slouches 
through the pages of modern books and 
magazines—it is like paddling through 
miles of slush and finding at last dry 
ground under foot. They leave one with 
a strong sense of the individuality of 
the subjects; you have the feeling that 
if you were to see that particular chaf- 
finch or cuckoo you would know it from 
others. There are little human touches 
—the farmer leaning on his gate with 
his pipe and pewter, the old woman who 
finds her spring roiled by the geese— 
that dwell in the imagination with 
inimitable vitality. There are little 
vignettes—a cottage in the snow, a low- 
arched stone bridge—that in spite of 
bleakness stand in the air of romance, 
for you feel that you will find them 
sometime in a dream. 

A writer on natural history to-day who 
uses these cuts to illustrate his work is 
a bold man. His name is W. H. Hud- 
son, and one need not praise his “Ad- 
ventures Among Birds” (Dutton) more 
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than to say that it does not suffer by 
contrast with the Bewick woodcuts, for 
its character is as firm as their own, 
and in harmony with theirs. He leaves 
the reader with a strong sense of the 
individuality of his subjects; to him 
they have an individuality they can not 
have to one in whose eyes a bird is 
a bird and nothing more. There are 
passages in this book which should have 
the widest circulation, especially in the 
schools, for they will make ready con- 
verts to the ranks of those who are 
working for the preservation of our bird 
life. Such workers will find room for 
hope in the marked change he notes for 
the better in the regard for birds on the 
part of English children. One feels the 
same sort of change in this country, and 
attributes it to the same source, the study 
of nature in general and birds in par- 
ticular in public and private schools. 
But much of it is due to writers like Mr. 
Hudson who make bird knowledge into 
the best of reading and spread its joy 
in widest commonalty. 


The readers of Mr. Chesterton are of 
two sorts: those who read for the Ches- 
tertonian wisdom, and those who read 
for the Chestertonic tonic. The ones 
take him half seriously; the others half 
playfully. They come out much the same. 
Mr. Chesterton needs a theme mainly to 
play his variations; also as something to 
approach from many angles, the more 
the merrier. In his “Superstitions of 
Divorce” (John Lane) the defense of 
marriage as an inviolable institution pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that it is freely 
entered upon and thus carries the sanc- 
tity of a vow, while it is compared in the 
rigidity of its loyalty to the nation into 
which one is born without choice but 
accepts unreservedly. He objects to giv- 
ing or lending the respectability of a 
legal status to a violation of a code of 
such unquestioned tradition that upon it 
depend the integrity of the family and 
the security of the race. That is quite 
enough of a theme to weave in and out in 
measures of paradox and epigram, grace- 
ful gestures, and varied refrains. 

No one questions that the looser views 
of divorce have become a social evil, and 
that its advocates often present a smart 
air or progressiveness which is offensive 
to others besides Mr. Chesterton. Nor 
do they avoid the sentimentality which 
they disdain. “They regard their story 
when it ends in a divorce court through 
as rosy a mist of sentimentalism as any- 
body ever regarded a story ending with 
wedding bells. Such a reformer is quite 
sure that when once the prince and 
princess are divorced, they will live hap- 
pily ever after. I enjoy romance, but I 
like it to be rooted in reality; and any 
one with a touch of reality knows that 
nine couples out of ten, when they are 
divorced, are left in an exceedingly dif- 


ferent state.” But it is just the case of 
the tenth couple that has aroused the 
sympathy and the ingenuity of the law- 
makers as well as of the law-breakers, 
no doubt. 


“O. Henry Memorial Award: Prize 
Stories, 1919: Chosen by the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. With an Introduc- 
tion by Blanche Colton Williams.” So 
runs the title-page of Messrs. Double- 
day, Page, and Company. A prize of 
$500 was awarded to Miss Margaret 
Prescott Montague for her Atlantic 
Monthly story, “England to America;” 
a second prize of $250 went to the “For 
They Know Not What They Do” of Mr. 
Wilbur Daniel Steele in the Pictorial 
Review. Both of these stories are tales 
of fraud—angelic, next to impossible, 
and supersubtle frauds. In the first, 
heartbreak plays the mountebank; in the 
second, a half-generous adultery turns 
out finally to be’an heroic lie. The mo- 
tives of both are novel and striking. The 
tone of both is rather namby-pamby. 
Miss Montague has no style; she bright- 
ens or blackens her pages with the slang 
of a woman’s ultra-boyish boy. Mr. 
Steele is very bright in similes; of qual- 
ity, of breed or caste, in English, he 
knows nothing. 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 

Tue Unirep STATES IN THE WorLD WaR 
(1918-1920), by John Bach Mc- 
Master. Appleton. 

This is the second volume, carry- 
ing the work through the Senate’s 
rejection of the treaty. A chron- 
icle of facts, not an expression of 
opinion. 


MoperN BritisH Poetry, edited by Louis 


Untermeyer. Harcourt. 

A small anthology, with bio- 
graphical notes. Living poets 
mainly. 


LABOR AND THE EmpLoyer, by Samuel 
Gompers. Dutton. 

Comments upon all phases of the 
labor problem. 

INTIMATE LETTERS FROM PETROGRAD, by 
Pauline S. Crosley. Dutton. 

Written between April, 1917, and 
April, 1918, by the wife of a “‘tem- 
porary diplomat.” 

InpUstTRY, EmoTiIoN AND Unrest, by 
Edward Thomas. Harcourt. 

“, . . the factors which af- 
fect the industrial and social sides 
of modern economic life,” with 
“some suggestions for controlling 
them.” 
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The B. W. Huebsch Company of New 
York has added to its list of dramas “Ten 
Plays” by David Pinski, translated by 
Isaac Goldberg from the Yiddish orig- 
inals into a not very flexible or idiomatic 
English. The plays are in one act and 
are mostly parables. The type, however, 
is a little peculiar. In parables like the 
Prodigal Son, while the secondary inter- 
est is universal and rational, the primary 
interest is individual and suspensive. In 
Mr. Pinski’s plays even the primary in- 
terest is concerned with a group, and a 
group so faintly individualized that its 
members are mostly designated by sex 
or age or occupation. These little groups 
repeat, half in miniature, half in symbol, 
the conditions or processes of national 
or economic units in the great world. 
The shortest of the ten plays, “Cripples,” 
is the strongest, dramatizing the origin 
of rent, with paradoxical vigor, in the 
persons of a tattered group of mendi- 
cants and cripples. There is force, like- 
wise, in “A Dollar,” in which the tyranny 
of capital is brought out with illumina- 
tive simplicity. Force, indeed, gnarled 
and ungainly, is characteristic of Mr. 
Pinski’s drama at its best. 

This force, however, is accompanied 
by a heaviness of tread and a density of 
fibre which are prolific of trials for the 
sensitive reader. The stolidity is evi- 
dent, sometimes in the cheapness of the 
jokes, sometimes in the sheer brutality 
of horrors which tempt the reader to 
divide his indignation pretty evenly be- 
tween the perpetrator and the recorder. 
The “Beautiful Nun,” for instance, brief 
as it is, is not too brief to find room for 
clownish jests from dedicated mouths in 
its opening, and to close with the ex- 
hibition on the stage of the preliminaries 
to the violation of a nun. To extreme 
and palpable miseries Mr. Pinski’s heart 
is not shut. “Poland—1919” reveals his 
capacity for compassion and horror; it 
also reveals the helplessness of his grop- 
ing art to make the reader’s share in 
those emotions other than momentary 
and fragmentary. 


Mr. J. Edgar Park’s little book of 
essays entitled the “Bad Results of Good 
Habits and Other Lapses” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) has apparently reached 
its third edition. Clearly it is liked. It 
is bright, gay, and logically weak, with 
the useful knack of arraying a common- 
place in the garb of a paradox. Mr. 
Park decries most goodness because it is 
uninteresting. To which goodness, if it 
cared to debate the point with Mr. Park, 
might retort that it was not its vocation 
to be interesting, but to be useful. He 
wants ‘goodness to be adventurous. He 
might as well ask a railroad to be always 
running over a bridge or under a cliff- 
side. Goodness has a route—sometimes 
a routine. Commonly it becomes inter- 
(Continued on page 134) 











Earl of Beaconsfield 


By GEORGE E. BUCKLE in Succession to W. E. Monypenny 
Now Complete with Volumes V and V1, 1868-1881. 


One of the most remarkable biographies of its period is now complete, 
with the publication of Volumes V and VI of the Life of the most pic- 
turesque, brilliant and astute politician that England ever produced. 


The events of the last decade in Russia and the Far East have rendered 
it possible to include in full the story of Disraeli’s Eastern policy, which 
became England’s, which awakened that Imperial consciousness symbolized 
in the crowning of the Empress, and which has not yet come to full maturity. 
From the political and historical point of view these final two volumes are 
the most important, as from the personal point of view they are the most 
interesting, of this extraordinary biography of England’s most amazing 
political genius. 

“Even a few years ago it would have been impossible to print what is 
now disclosed. With the revelation of the private letters to Lady Bradford 
and her sister, as well as the extraordinary correspondence with the Queen, 
we have nothing less than Disraeli self-Boswellized.”—London Observer. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 


“Lord Kitchener’s personality was so remarkable, his hold upon public 
opinions so firm, and his achievements so conspicuous, that this biography 
appeals with tremendous force to the widest possible circle of readers.” 
—Morning Post. 


Here is the first full and authoritative life story of the famous soldier 
and administrator, who recruited and prepared the English armies for their 
action in the final victory of the Great War. 


In three volumes. Illustrated. The Set, $12.50 
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(Continued from page 133) 

esting only when it is tempted, as a 
householder equals the housebreaker in 
interest only when he faces the house- 
breaker, revolver in hand. Good habits, 
being habits, can not have the interest of 
variety, and goodness, being conform- 
able for the most part to an order, can 
not have the interest of disorder. It is 
also perfectly true that the goodness of 
a dull man will be a dull goodness in 
exactly the same way that rain on a chill 
day will be a chilly rain; neither rain 
nor goodness is essentially the worse on 
that account. Mr. Park says with much 
truth and point: “The results of good 
habits only become wholly good when 
those habits have forgotten themselves 
and lost themselves in personality.” Very 
true, but habits as habits tend to forget 
themselves. Habit is the bridge from 
the conscious to the unconscious in 
virtue; and it seems ill-advised—not to 
say ill-natured—that a person so eager 
to get to the opposing bank as Mr. Park 
should spend so many paragraphs in de- 
nunciation of the bridge. 


Economic Conditions 
in Germany 


HE international financial conference 

which was to meet at Brussels on 
July 23 has been postponed to September 
15. Many subjects will be discussed at 
the conference, but economic conditions 
in Germany will probably occupy the cen- 
tre of the stage. The facts involved 
have been widely discussed during the 
past two months, but it may be profitable 
at this time to review very briefly the 
German situation. 

Qualifying, however, any economic dis- 
cussion, there still remains the political 
and human fact that the Allies are not 
yet ready to meet Germany as an equal. 
The settlement of economic problems im- 
plies the meeting round the table of men 
with open minds, prepared to make mu- 
tual concessions. For years to come, 
Germany must be prepared to pay the 
penalty of her part in the recent war in 
the shape of her inability to secure 
friendly codperation from the statesmen, 
and to a great degree from the business 
men, of the world. This human element 
in the problem must not be overlooked 
because it is likely to temper the results 
of the conferences which will doubtless 
be held during the next few years. It 
will be a long time before two and two 
will make four in Germany. 

From a strict economic standpoint it 
may be said that the food problem is 
still the most fundamental in the Ger- 
man situation. Other important elements 
are the breakdown in the transportation 
system, the shortage of coal and raw 
materials, and the low productivity of 


labor. Of course the financial position 
of the Government reflects these funda- 
mental domestic conditions. 

The transportation system may serve 
as an example of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of Germany’s domestic position. 
The division superintendent of a Saxon 
railway district recently described his 
problem in the following language: 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, it was 
natural that the workmen in the railway shops 
did not work. They did not know what was 
going to happen and they talked politics. In 
addition, the railway administrations received 
instructions to employ as many as possible of 
the soldiers returning from the field. These 
men had been five years in the field and had 
forgotten how to work or else they were young 
men who had been mobilized into the army 
at eighteen years of age and had never learned 
how to work. These people first had to learn 
how to handle machines. The amount of work 
accomplished, therefore, sank enormously. But 
these young and inexperienced men were very 
jealous of the old experienced workmen and 
expressed it at every opportunity. Above all, 
in order to hide their own incapacity, they tried 
to prevent the older people from doing so much 
work. If they noticed a man who appeared to 
be too industrious according to their way of 
thinking, they warned him and threatened him 
with boycott, and if this did not work, they 
played all sorts of tricks on him. (His tools 
were stolen, his clothes were cut, etc.) I did 
not consider all this very tragic but hoped that 
conditions would change as time went on. 
However, peace time efficiency will not be ob- 
tained and never can be obtained as long as a 
standard wage is paid instead of piece work 
wages. The standard wage does not stimulate 
the workman to exert himself. Also the older 
workmen do not feel impelled to work any 
harder than the new ones, for they say to them- 
selves that they get no more money for it but 
merely incur the enmity of their fellow 
workers. . . . 

However, we must be just and not blame the 
workmen for everything. The present bad 
conditions are due also to the desperate condi- 
tion of our rolling stock. We have more loco- 
motives and freight cars than in peace times 
(there is absolutely no lack of passenger cars), 
but in what condition? During the war, the 
locomotives and cars were used up to the limit. 
Our railway yards are still choked up to-day 
with such invalids. In peace times a locomo- 
tive or a car was sent to a workshop for a 
small defect and was repaired in one day, but 
to-day a locomotive often needs 14 days of re- 
pair. Also the locomotives are kept in use as 
long as is physically possible. The fault does 
not lie entirely with the railway shop workers. 
As a result of the standard wage, the railway 
employees are also more careless in their work. 
A brakeman, for instance, used to receive a 
premium for every day in which he managed 
the cars entrusted to him without their receiv- 
ing any injury. He had an interest, therefore, 
in taking care of the material. But to-day, the 
premium has been abolished and the man does 
not care whether a locomotive or a car is in- 
jured by his careless handling. 


The shortage of coal and raw mate- 
rials is due partly to the unwillingness 
of labor to work and partly to the trans- 
portation system referred to above. The 
discussions recently carried on between 
the Allied Premiers and the German rep- 
resentatives at Spa have brought out 
clearly the difficulties involved in the coal 
situation, which is but a particularly 
acute example of the German economic 
situation as a whole. Domestic labor 
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will not produce enough of anything to 
meet domestic demands; and the pres- 
sure on Germany for coal for export only 
further dampens the ardor of the de- 
pressed and dazed workers. A _ recent 
issue of the United States Commerce 
Reports (March 25, 1920) says: 


The loss of a portion of the German territory 
will necessitate important industrial changes. 
Thus the Treaty of Versailles deprives Ger- 
many of almost half of its coal production, 
which was one of the principal factors in the 
prosperity of the Empire. This loss is esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 tons of coal per year. The 
Sarre Basin, which is lost to Germany for at 
least 15 years, produced 17,000,000 tons, about 
9 per cent. of the total annual output of Ger- 
many. The production of the basin of northern 
Silesia in 1918 was 43,000,000 tons, or 23 per 
cent. of the total annual output of the country, 
which was 191,000,000 tons on the eve of the 
war. 


This domestic situation certainly looks 
discouraging. Much material has come 
out of Germany recently which could be 
used to paint the picture with indefinite 
shades of blackness. The London Econo- 
mist of June 5 says: 


The prospects of a satisfactory and prac- 
ticable settlement at the Spa conference are 
. not too bright. It is admitted that Ger- 
many can pay an annual indemnity, or even the 
interest on an international loan, only by pro- 
ducing an export surplus. This must be done 
on a commercial basis; the goods must be sell- 
able in world markets at a price which enables 
her to run factories and workshops without 
loss. With her exchange relatively so high 
and her production cost not materially reduced, 
it is doubtful whether she can do that. Except 
potash and coal, and perhaps later artificial 
nitre, she must rely for export on finished 
goods. Americans who came here to buy de- 
clare that at the latest exchange most German 
finished goods are too dear to be worth ex- 
porting. . . . What goods can Germany ex- 
port in payment of any obligations taken on 
herself at Spa? Until this question is settled 
it seems that the fixing of a lump sum or an- 
nual payments will be impossible, and that the 
suggestion of French newspapers that Germany 
be treated as a bankrupt and her property liqui- 
dated is more friendly to Germany than it is 
meant to be. . . . A real service towards solu- 
tion would be rendered if the Entente experts 
put themselves theoretically in the place of offi- 
cial liquidators at Berlin with unlimited powers, 
and showed in detail what commodities they 
could export from Germany without bringing 
down German producers to an_ intolerable 
standard of life. 


The Germans would not be human if 
they did not at such a time as this put 
their worst foot forward. The darker 
their situation is believed to be, the 
easier the conditions they can hope for 
from the Allies. It would be absurd to 
shut our eyes to the substantial element 
of the world-famous German propaganda 
which underlies the gloomy statements 
now pouring out of Germany. “If you 
are too hard on us we shall be ruined, 
and if we are ruined we shall drag you 
down with us,” they say. 

If there is an element of truth in this, 
the Allies have doubtless considered it. 
It is probably the only point of view from 
which the gloomy story of the Germans 

(Continued on page 136) 








Monel 


defeats the corrosive attacks 
of alkalies and most acids and so is 
widely used in chemical apparatus and in 
commercial process equipment wherever 
chemical action is encountered. 





Furthermore it cannot rust; it resists 
superheated steam, and is tough and duc- 
tile. 


The name Monel is given to a line 
of metal products produced by The 
International Nickel Company from a 
natural alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper, 
and 5% other metals. These products 
include Monel blocks, Monel rods, Monel 
castings, Monel sheet, Monel wire, Monel 
strip stocks, etc. 


Our Technical Department is at your 
service. 
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43 Exchange Place, New York 





Toronto, Ontario 
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“* Honest, Sober and Wise” 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 
AND THE REVOLUTION 


By Maurice G. Hindus 


“So concrete, so careful of fact, so impartial, 
and so free from propaganda, that I am sure that, 
a hundred years hence, historians of the Russian 
Revolution will quote it with respect.”—Epwarp 
ALswortH Ross. Price $2.00 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


By Guy Emerson 


A study of the American liberal spirit, its frontier 
origin, and its application to modern problems. The 
Boston Transcript says of the author, “He sees 
clearly and writes as clearly.” The Phila. N. Ameri- 
can says: “There is good counsel for all classes in 
this book.” Price $2.00 
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By Edwin C. Eckel 


This is an important and 
timely discussion of the in- 
dustrial development of the 
leading nations, trom the 
beginning of modern indus- 
trialism until the close of 
the World War, and an ex- 
amination into the effects 
of the system of industri- 
alism upon the community. 


Price $3.00 
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Vacation Time and 
Books 


HE well planned vacation 

should include the reading of a 

few good books. They are fine 
companions and will provide 
many pleasant hours. Our Book 
Department is well equipped to 
satisfy your literary wishes. Be- 
low we suggest a few books that 
should go in your bag along with 
your vacation outfit. 


Parnassus on Wheels 
Christopher Morley 


A delightful tale of a wagon book- 
shop drawn by the horse Pegasus. 
The genial Roger Mifflin is the guid- 
ing spirit. He crosses the path of 
Helen McGill and drives into the fields 
of romance and adventure. 

Price $1.34 


The Haunted Bookshop 
Christopher Morley 


Roger Mifflin’s Parnassus is now set- 
tled in Brooklyn and is a trysting 
place of the familiar spirits of litera- 
ture. In this Haunted Bookshop other 
and stranger trysts are kept. A mys- 
teriously disappearing copy of Car- 
lyle’s “Oliver Cromwell” and a charm- 
ing young saleslady add to the com- 
plications. Price $1.74 


Books and Things 
Philip Littell 


Some essays which, when printed in 
the New Republic, aroused much in- 
terest and comment. These essays 
are written in a charming and humor- 
ous manner and include “Somewhere 
in Heaven,” “A Road to Yesterday,” 
“Below the Average Reader” and 
others. Price $1.54 


Bedouins 
James Huneker 


This volume contains Mr. Huneker’s 
recent essays and includes among 
other articles a searching study of 
Mary Garden and her subtle art. Vari- 
ety is the keynote of this curious 
Book of Bedouins. Price $1.74 


Modes and Morals 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould 


Mrs. Gerould writes interestingly and 
with skill. Her topics include “Dress 
and the Woman,” “The New Simplic- 
ity,” “Fashions in Men.” Price $1.54 
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Macy’s-Main Floor 35th Street, rear 
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is likely to receive serious consideration 
for some time to come. Grim terms 
must be the penalty of great crimes; 
that is the starting point of all current 
deliberations, whether it is admitted or 
not. But where is the line to be drawn 
between penalizing Germany and impos- 
ing such severe terms as will further 
unduly penalize those whom Germany has 
injured? Almost unconsciously the Allies 
would prefer injury to themselves to 
some extent rather than impose upon 
Germany terms which did not carry pun- 
ishment for bitter wrongs inflicted by 
Germany upon the world. 

These are some of the considerations 
that will be in the minds of the con- 


ferees at Brussels. It is understood that 
the duty of the American observers will 
be to listen and report. Competent 
judges on this side of the water are not 
sanguine of the attainment of results of 
the first magnitude from the delibera- 
tions at Brussels; but they feel that it 
is the duty of the United States to par- 
ticipate in all these conferences, and to 
see to it that the Government and the 
business interests in America are ad- 
vised in a most accurate way of develop- 
ments in Europe. Doubtless in due time 
the situation will develop to a point 
where more active participation in Eu- 
ropean financial affairs will be called for 
by American public opinion. 
GuY EMERSON 


Snoopublications and the Sensitive Soul 


F you see a slender, flustered youth 
who does not look like a collar adver- 
tisement, turning with a shudder of re- 
vulsion from the current magazine rack 
and slinking into shelter among the 
bound volumes of obsolete reviews, I say 
unto you: There goes a sensitive soul; 
mark him well! 

But on second thought, perhaps it 
would be more humane not to mark him. 
That would only increase his embarrass- 
ment, and he is already in a high state. 
His ears have become large coral orna- 
ments; his trousers bag at the knee so 
exotically that he resembles an incipient 
bashi-bazuk. He walks gingerly, to 
allay a plaintive C minor in his left shoe. 
He feels like a Rodin statue; he looks 
a bit chaotic. He is headed for the dusty 
files. 

All this because he is a sensitive soul, 
and because he unwisely glanced through 
one of the popular “human interest” 
magazines of the month. He is oppressed 
by a sense of nakedness; he feels 
insulted. 

The magazine is rude—probably no 
more so than others in its class—but it 
is rude. It is brusque; it is inquisitive— 
nay, positively inquisitorial! As he 
flirted through its pages, burly head- 
lines leaped out and smote him between 
the eyes. The leading article bawled, 
What Do You Know? sounding the mo- 
tive for the entire issue. Others fol- 
lowed, raucously high: Where Will You 
Be at Eighty-Five?, by a Man Who 
Came Back; Are You A Hyper-Moron Or 
Just a Flain Moron?, by One of Them; 
What Did You Dream About Last Night ?, 
by A Personal Friend of Herr Freud; /s 
Your Face Concave or Convex?, by A 
Piominent Character Analyst. 

The sensitive soul reads, and reading, 
writhes. It disconcerts him to imagine 
where he'll be at eighty-five; nobody 
knows, and—excepting Sir Oliver Lodge 
and his little group of devious thinkers 
—nobody seems to care. He prefers to 


attribute his dreams not to suppressed 
desires, but to unsuppressed dinners. 
And if he happens to be nursing a con- 
cave countenance, that is certainly his 
own affair. Truly, the public prints have 
lost all respect for the niceties that are 
understood to exist among gentlefolk. 

He breathed relief when, circa A.D. 
1912, the magazines finally put away 
their little muck-rakes. Now he is hor- 
rified to find that they have got them 
out again and are scratching not at cap- 
tains of industry, bucket-shops, patent 
medicines, fee-splitters, and hypnotists— 
but at himself, the gentle reader. 

With a murmur that is not a benedic- 
tion, he casts them aside and selects a 
bound volume at random. It is a vener- 
able American monthly of the year 1834. 
The dust upon it is Grade A; the leaves 
have a delicate caramel tint. The con- 
tents—ah, here is no prying, no boudoir- 
peeping, no public laundering! The 
Whale Fishery—Discovery and Adven- 
ture on the Polar Seas. What could be 
more impersonal than a whale? Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb he finds an 
extremely soothing subject. Disinter- 
ment of the Relics of Several Kings is 
perhaps remotely suggestive of muck- 
raking, but he reads it with a free con- 
science, never having been a king. The 
volume closes happily with a setting 
down of The Progress and Limits of So- 
cial Improvement. To think that people 
continue to appoint committees, raise 
funds, and make a great fuss and pother, 
when way back in 1834 the limits of 
social improvement had been set down! 
Would that a few limits of self-improve- 
ment had been set down before the mod- 
ern periodicals began their dissertations 
on individual efficiency, the development 
of personality, and other topics that try 
the shrinking spirit. As he passes the 
newsstand, he decides that he would 
trade ten fluent Grenville Kleisers for 
one stammering Charles Lamb. 

WEARE HOLBROOK 








